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For the Companion. | 
CAIN. 
By Mrs. Marie B. Williams. 

“How many days can I live, doctor?’’ 

The speaker was a young man who had been 
brought to the Charity Hospital some weeks be- 
fore, suffering from severe injuries received in a 
fight with his drunken associates. His own fixed 
habits of intemperance had given these injuries 
a fatal tendency, and something in Dr. Vernon’s 
manner that night told Jim Ellis that his hours 
were numbered. 

The doctor hesitated. He had become strangely 
interested in this patient, who was evidently far 
superior to the class in which his associates were 
found. There were marks of culture and refine- 
ment visible through his reckless speech and 
manner. In fact, the recklessness seemed that 
of despair—a craving to deaden thought, and not 
a natural love of evil. 

‘Don’t be afraid to tell me, doctor,’? he per- 
sisted, in his feeble voice. ‘‘A drunken vaga- 
bond hasn’t much to lose in dying, and the sooner 
he’s out of the sight of his fellow-men, the better 
for them, and it’s no worse for him, I guess. [ve 
got no one to mourn for me, unless, perhaps, my” 
— He checked himself with a heavy sigh, 
and repeated his question, — 

*‘How long will I live?” 

“Not long, I fear, my poor fellow,’’—Dr. Ver- 
non’s kind heart was full of pity for this wretched 
waif of humanity,—‘‘I cannot say exactly. A 
few days, or perhaps but a few hours. If you 
have anything you wish done, any communica- 
tion to make, better not put it off. You are free 
from pain now, but it will probably return be- 
fore’’—— 

“Yes, ves, Iunderstand. No, Lhave no friends, 
and it will be a great relief to my family to know 
that I no longer cumber the earth. At least my 


father will rejoice. As for my poor mother,’— - 


his voice trembled,—‘‘but even for her, it will be 
better. Her mind will no longer be tortured by 
suspense; she will not search the crime columns 
of the newspapers dreading to see my name in it. 
But on her account, I have never borne my own 
name since I left my home in Virginia three 
years ago. Since you say positively that Iam to 
die, I will give you the address of my mother, 
that you may write to her. I am the son of 
Judge Yair, of Fairfax County, and I will be 
twenty-one to-morrow. We used to talk and 
plan all that was to be done when I attained my 
majority. What a coming of age it will be, that is 
to say, if I don’t celebrate it in another world!’’ 

“You are very young,” Dr. Vernon said. 

“‘You mean I’m very young to haye fallen so 
low that even the dread of the Eternity which is 
before me cannot soften me. You see, my feel- 
ings are torpid. I feel a kind of numbness all 
over me, mind and body. It’s only when I think 
of my mother that my heart throbs as if there 
was life in it. Doctor, you’ve been very good to 
me. I'd like to tell you all about myself, though 
perhaps you will shrink from me when you hear 
my miserable story.”’ 

“Hardly,” Dr. Vernon said; ‘but, my poor fel- 
low, suppose you let me send a clergyman to you. 
You need more comfort than I can give you, and 
if I were you, I wouldn’t excite myself by dwell- 
ing upon painful memories. Let the past go by. 
I know the best and most pious of men, and his 
fervent prayers will do you more good at this 
hour than anything else. I wish to Heaven I 
could be like him! Shall I go for him?” , 

‘No! no!’ the sick man cried. “I want no 
priest. It is too late now for him to do me any 
good. If he had hunted me up in my vicious 
haunts, and tried to save me then, perhaps it 
might have been. It’s too late now, too late. I 
want you to write to my mother as soon as it’s 
allover. Don’t tell her, though, how and where 
I died. You can bury me decently, doctor, for 
my family are wealthy, and they'll be only too 
glad to pay my funeral expenses. I doubt, 
though, if they’ll move me to the Vair vault. 
Even in death, my father will keep me an out- 
cast. He’s right. I ought not to lie there, where 
Willie is.” 

Strong shudderings shook his feeble frame. . 

‘You must not excite yourself,” Dr. Vernon 
said. ‘*Yon will shorten your remnant of life. 
Let me telegraph to your mother, She miy pos- 
sibly get here in time.’’ 

"No, no. I wouldn’t have her come here—my 


come, and so let me spare her all I can. I know, 
too, I would be gone before she got here.” 

He grew so weak that Dr. Vernon used restora- 
tives. for some time before he was able to speak 
again. When the faintness left him, he told his 
story, not as I have written it down, connectedly, 
but with long pauses, and interruptions of pain, 
and exclamations of bodily and mental agony. 








“T began to think I was unjustly treated, and 
my wild companions held-:up my father as a 
cruel tyrant and myself as a victim, and consid- 
ered it a great feather in my cap that I disobeyed 
him. My room was locked up by my father 
every night at nine o’clock; but though it was in 
the second story, there was a ‘rose-trellis which 





reached my window, and I slipped in and ont at 
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The torpor he complained of, was broken up| 
by the rush of terrible memories, as for the first 
time since he was outlawed from his home he 
allowed himself to think of the past. 

“You call alcohol a curse, doctor,’’ he began, 
“hut I tell you it is the curse of the world. Every- 
thing that is evil and full of crime grows directly 
from it. The best thing that could happen to 
many & young man who takes his first glass of 
intoxicating liquor would be that he should die 
at once. Better for him, better for all connected 
with him. Once let the poison mix with the 
blood, and it is like the virus of a mad dog, 
slower, but as sure, to bring madness and a hor- 
rible death. 

“Until I was fourteen, I was spoiled and in- 
dulged by my father in every possible way. 
From my earliest recollection I was accustomed 
to drink wine freely at his table. My mother did 
not like it, but he would say,— 

** I do not intend that Bertie shall be a milk- 
sop, or upset by a glass of wine. He shall “learn 
to drink in moderation, and as I presume, madam, 
my son will grow up a gentleman, I do not antici- 
pate that he will develop the low appetite of a 
drunkard.’ 

“But I did, and at sixteen I was as drunken 
and profligate a boy as you could find in the 
State. My father went to the other extreine, and 
drew the reins so tightly and suddenly that I re- 
sented his restrictive measures, and the harsh 
and bitter language he constantly used towards 
me. He not only curtailed my most harmless rec- 
reations, but he treated me as a criminal with- 





poor mother! My father would not allow her to 





will. My mother suspected me, and, O doctor, I 
can hear her gentle voice saying, — 

** “My boy, my dear boy, for my sake, do not 
go out to-night.’ Sometimes I obeyed her, but 
not often. Does it seem strange to you, doctor, 
that, loving my mother as I did, yet I per- 
sisted in breaking her heart? It was an unrea- 
soning madness. I wasn’t a bit saner, no habit- 
ual drinker is, than the raving maniac you sent 
yesterday to the asylum. Yet I feel that will not 
exonerate me. There was a time when I might 
have broken from my bad habits, but I did not. 
I’m not trying to excuse myself, doctor, but you 
see it’s so hard to come to the worst part of my 
story that I’m trying to nerve myself to it. 

‘How plainly it all comes back to me, the last 
night at the old home! My father had been 
harsher than usual to me all day. For the last 
year, I had been preparing for L-— College, and 
my teachers had complained to him of my neglect 
of my studies and constant non-attendance. I 
forget most he said, but he called me a disgrace, 
and threatened to turn me out of doors if he 
heard any more complaints. My mother fol- 
lowed me to my room. 

** ‘He means what he says, Bertie.’ The tears 
rolled down her pale cheeks. ‘But if he knew 
what I do, that night after night you leave the 
house, and God knows in what condition you re- 
turn, he would drive you away this minute. My 
sop, my beloved son, pause before it is too late! 
For your mother’s sake, Bertie, do not leave this 
room to-night.’ 

“That appeal had.no power to arrest my steps. 





out hope of reform, 


None but such a wretch as I am could have re- 


sisted it. I was engaged to a wine-party at the 
house of one of my wild friends, and by the 
time it was over, I was ina state of beastly in- 
toxication. Ido not know how they managed to 
hoist me up into my own room without waking 
the household, but the first thing I knew was 
some one shaking me, and my mother’s voice,— 

““‘Get up, Bertie, for Heaven’s sake! It is 
breakfast-time, and -if you are not at the table, 
your father will come up after you.’ 

“Some one called her at that moment, and she 
left the room, leaving behind her my little brother 
Willie, only three years old, doctor, and the pet 
of everybody. I raised myself up in bed, but I 
declare to you that I was as drunk as the night 
before. My head reeled, and I fell back on my 
pillow. Little Willie cried out,— 

“ ‘Bad Bertie, lazy Bertie! If oo don’t dit up, 
I'll whip oo wid my whip!’ 

‘He raised a little toy whip, and struck mea 
stinging blow on the cheek. I was crazed with 
drink, doctor, you will believe that. You under- 
stand that I loved the child, and if I had been 
sober, I would not have harmed a hair of his 
pretty head. But I was a madman, and seizing 
the baby, I threw him, with all my strength, 
across the room. His head struck against the 
edge of a marble-topped table. I was sober 
enough when I heard the dull thud, and-saw him 
lying motionless on the floor. 

‘*¥es, I was quite sober when the family poured 
in, and I saw my mother shrink from me, and 
fall motionless on her baby’s body. Iunderstood 
every word my father said when he ‘cursed me, 
with ghastly face and quivering lips. He dragged 
me to the hall-door, thrust some bank-notes in my 
hand, and cried,— 

‘*‘Go; monster! Never let my eyes rest upon 
your face again! Take the fastest horse in my 
stable, and get out of the way before a prison 
closes upon you, and disgraces miy name, borne 
by a felon! Go, Cain!’ I got out of the State, 
and I didn’t care what became of me.’’ 

‘Have you never heard from your family since 
then?” Dr. Vernon asked, pityingly. 

“Never. Why should I torment them farther? 
I wasn’t the penitent prodigal, you know,” with 
a bitter laugh, ‘‘for he wasn’t a murderer. Do 
you know, the very horror of my crime seemed to 
swallow up remorse? I hated myself so much, 
and then, too, I was never sober long enough to 
be penitent. I tried to kil myself in my way, 
and you can’t say I haven’t succeeded. I was 
only eighteen when that happened. Yon believe 
me, doctor, that I did not mean to kill Willie?’ 

“Poor, unfortunate boy!’’ murmured Dr. Ver- 
non. “If you had only found some kind, tender 
friend at that crisis, who could have helped and 
strengthened you to bear the burden of your sin! 
Yes, I believe you.” 

“But I had none, so there’s no use in talking 
about it. Sometimes I think my mother must be 
dead, or she would have found me ont in any 
hiding-place. O mother, mother, if I could only 
see your eyes with the old loving look in them, 
and hear you say, ‘I forgive you; you did not 
mean to kill your brother!” 

The dying man buried his face in his hands and 
sobbed convulsively. Dr. Vernon was sorely per- 
plexed. Here was a case quite outside his prac- 
tice, and beyond his soothing remedies. He read 
his Bible, and he attended church whenever it 
was possible, but nothing suggested itself to him 
at that moment as the right thing to say. 

“Bless my soul!’ he said, nervously; ‘don’t 
you know your prayers? Hadn’t you better 
think overthem? It’s the best thing you can do, 
surely.” 

“Yes, I used to know them.”’ Bertie’s voice 
was getting very feeble. ‘I don’t like to say 
‘Our Father,’ for it makes me think of my father. 
Perhaps God will cast me out as he did.” 

“Oh, but the Bible tells us differently, my 
boy. Don't you remember what it says, that 
‘those who come to God, He will in no wise cast 
out’?” 

The dying man listened hungrily, with his hol- 
low eyes fixed on the speaker. Dr. Vernon never 
forgot that wistful, yearning look, and his own 
inability to remember texts and sentences which 
might have aided the soul struggling in the dark 
waters. 

“I remember something about scarlet sins 
washed white as snow,’’ the dying man whis- 
pered. His breath was getting very short, and 


” 





came in quick, painful gasps, The practised eye 
of the physician saw that the agitation of his tale 
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had hastened the end. It was no longer a term 
of days, or even hours,—a few minutes now would 
close the blurred page. 

“Yes, scarlet sins—bloody sins,”’ he muttered. 
‘Thoseare mine! Were they washed from Cain? 
That is my name, but I didn’t mean it, with all 
my wickedness. Of age to-morrow! A short 
life—a woeful life!” 

‘“‘What message shall I send to your mother, 
my boy?” The kind physician’s eyes were wet 
with tears as he bent over the fast-sinking man. 
He tried to raise his hand to the dark brown hair 
which lay on the pillow. 

“Send her some’’—— he gasped. ‘Tell herl 
thought of her and loved her to the last. God 
knows I didn’t mean to kill my brother! Oh, He 
knows!—He knows’’—— and the pale lips were 
dumb forever. 

For the Companion. 
WHO WON? 
By Margaret Sidney. 

Hannah Maria said ‘‘No/” and when Han- 
nah Maria once put her foot down with a nega- 
tive, there was never any use at an attempt to 
gainsay it. 

So the assembled household just gazed at each 
other helplessly, to catch at any faint prospect 
for help out of this difficulty. 

“It’s a miserable thing,’”’ groaned Tom, for 
want of something better and more original to 
say. ‘‘A feller can’t be always making excuses 
—he can’t!” 

“You haint never made ’em fit!’ observed 
Hannah Maria, with a cool sniff, her nose in the 
air, “an’ as for that newspaper's a-walkin’ off 
every week ’s svon as we all get a squint at it,— 
"taint a-goin’ on so no more, It’s a reg’ lar nui- 
sance, an’ I'm tired of it!” 

She banged down a dish she was wiping, with 
an extra amount of energy, on the deal table; 
and pursed up her thin lips tighter than ever. 

“But, Hannah Maria,’ began Mr. Peaseley, in 
adeprecating way. He was a little thin man, 
pinched in the face, and in every place where 
Nature could be sparing of her favors, and as he 
always had the aspect of begging everybody's 
pardon for being in the world at all, the words 
that proceeded from his mouth sometimes fell 
short of being impressive. 

*‘Well,”,—Hannah Maria looked impatiently 
up,—‘‘say on,"’ and she waited for the rest, drum- 
ming her long fingers on the table. 

“It’s a pity Betts’s folks can’t have some read- 
in’,”’ began’ Mr. Peaseley, weakly; then catching 
ing his sister’s eye, he added, “at least—if—if— 
we could let ’em, you know.” 

“But we can’t, and what’s more to the pur- 
pose, we aint a-going to!’ declared Hannah 
Maria, vehemently. ‘Jason Peaseley, aint you 
ashamed to set here week after week, an’ see 
your paper, that you’ve took reg’lar for twenty- 
five year, a-payin’ ahead o’ time, alwus, scrouged 
out, an’ sneaked away right from under your 
very nose, by them borrowing Bettsexs? They’re 
as mean as dirt, the whole lot of ’em!’’ 

Having ended the ‘‘Bettses,”” root and branch, 
Hannah Maria folded her arms in dogged silence, 
and glared at all the family by turns. 

“No doubt, no doubt,”’ said little Mr. Peaseley, 
in a thin, piping voice. ‘Oh, of course—cer- 
tainly—it’s a very wicked thing, sister—a very 
wicked thing indeed!’ he added, solemnly wav- 
ing his head over at the children, and then look- 
ing back at his sister. 

“Wicked !”’ repeated Hannah Maria, in a high 
key, “it’s as mean as dirt, J say!’ And having 
no stronger words of condemnation, she gave 
these emphasis by a stern look at poor Mr, 
Peaseley. 

“I don’t see how we’re going to help it,” put 
in Tom, gloomily, and sticking his hands in his 
pockets, for inspiration. 

“No, I don’t see!”’ exclaimed his father briskly, 
eatching at Tom's assistance, and beginning to 
fly over on to the other side of the question with 
astonishing alacrity. “It’s a difficult matter, 
you know, Hannah Maria, an ex—tremely diffi- 
eult matter to manage.”’ And he lifted his head, 
quite proud of his discernment. 

“Difficult fiddlesticks!’’ ejaculated Hannah 
Maria, scornfully. ‘’"Twouldn’t be toa man of 
sense. I do wish, Jason Peaseley, that you had 
the backbone of «n old hen, I do!’”’ 

She turned away, and stalked over to the old 
cupboard in the corner, to get her work for the 
evening; which consisted of a huge paper bundle 
of carpet rags, to.cut and tack into strips. This 
she brought up to the table under the lamp, and 
dumped it on the floor; and then producing an 
enormous pair of shears, and her other sewing 
utensils, she settled herself grimly to her task. 

“Hens don’t have no backbone,”’ remarked 
Patty, who had been pondering over the remark; 
“at any rate, ours don’t,” she added, drawing 
near, and beginning to finger the brightest of the 
rags. 

“They’ve got more’n your pa has,” said Han- 
nah Maria. ‘There, you just let these be!’’ she 
cried, twitching away the bits, ‘‘an’ go tend to 
your rag dollies.”” 

“Can't help?” asked Patty, drawing back, as 
the little gray eyes flashed at her, and perfectly 
aching to get her small hands in the attractive 
mass 


“No!” exclaimed Hannah Maria. in a gust. 
“Haint I told you once, nnd aiut that enongh, 





now?” she asked, sharply, and beginning on the 
black strips. 

Patty evidently thought it was, for she crept 
off to watch at a distance. 

An’ that paper,” said the energetic voice, 
while the busy hands kept up their part of the 
work to meet the demand, ‘‘has gone for the last 
time to Enoch Betts’s! I hope they’ll enjoy it, 
for they won’t git no more comfort out of it!” 

“You aint a-goin’ to do nothin’ suddin, are 
you, Hannah Maria?’ cried little Mr. Peaseley, 
in a tone of alarm. “I wouldn’t do that. Enoch 
an’ me’s been friends, you know, for so many 
years. I'd rather do most anyways than lose 
him.” 

‘“‘An’ I don’t see as that’s any reason why you 
should give your head to him!” exclaimed his 
sister, coolly. ‘Though I don’t know as he’d 
take it,”’ she added, “for if I do say it, Enoch 
Betts is a smart man.” 

“An’ I don’t want to mad him!’”’ exclaimed 
poor Mr. Peaseley, anxiously, overlooking the 
delicate compliment. . 

“T don’t care if 1 do mad him!’’ cried the tall, 
angular woman, concisely, and stopping just long 
enough to thread her needle again. 

“But I don’t want to have you,”’ repeated her 
brother, with a great show of decision, and wav- 
ing his head in a worried way. 

“Taint a-goin’ to!’ exclaimed Miss Peaseley, 
turning up her thin nose as far as that member 
would allow, considering that it was turned up 
already. “It belongs to the man of the house,”’ 
she said, sarcastically, “‘to do such jobs.” 

“Oh, you needn’t put it off on to me!” ex- 
claimed the unhappy little man, bouncing up 
suddenly from his chair in distress. ‘‘No, you 
needn't, now. I couldn’t never do it, Hannah 
Maria, you know I couldn’t!”’ . 

“I s’pose not,’’ said Hannah Maria,- coolly; 
‘an’ then again, I s’pose it'll have to be the 
way”— 

“I wish there wasn't,’’ said the little man, with 
unusual energy, and keginning to pace up and 
down the small room, “such a thing in the world 
as a newspaper, I do! I wish they was all torn 
up, every rag of ’em!’’ he added, malevolently. 

“P’raps you’)! say so next time you go tearin’ 
round after the paper to git your nose into it to 
see all the news the first thing!” exclaimed Han- 
nah Maria. ‘Jason!’ 

‘“‘What?” answered her brother, with a dread 
all through his being, clear down to his boots; 
and he stopped his promenading to look, not at 
her,—he wasn’t strong enough for that yet,—but 
at the ceiling, in desperation. 

_“*You can go whenever you like,” she said, let- 
ting fall the long strip for just one moment, ‘‘only 
don’t you let me see one of them Betts children 
comin’ for that paper again!”’ 

**No!”’ said Mr. Peaseley, with a kind of gasp. 
And thus ended the first scene. 

“Tcan't!”’ said the little man, standing quite 
still in the middle of the road. Then he whirled 
around, and walked straight back to his own 
home. “It aint in natur’,” he said. “I'll put it 
off till to-morrow; and he opened his door and 
went in. 

“It’s Tuesday,”’ said Hannah Maria, the next 
evening, looking over at her brother, with a 
meaning glance. ‘“‘It’s queer how the time does 
go! Tuesday night, and there’s a sight to do!”’ 

Little Mr. Peaseley pretended not to hear, but 
it was not a success, by any means. His con- 
stant wiggling disclosed the state of his mind 
very well without any words. 

‘An’ there’s nothin’ like bein’ up an’ a-doin’,”’ 
went on the voice. ‘‘When you've got anythin’ 
on your mind, I say, ‘tend to it, an’ then you can 
set down easy.” 

**Yes, yes,”’ said Mr. Peaseley, uneasily fidget- 
ing in his chair. In about ten minutes, he got 
up, took his hat, and went out. 

He walked very smartly along for quite a piece 
down the road, until he came toa sight of Neigh- 
bor Betts’ house. Here he heard the voices of 
happy children, and the chat of the family circle, 
gathered around the big old table. Creeping up, 
he peeped through the window to see that the 
cause of merriment was a family newspaper, 
spread out to its greatest extent, around which 
were grouped as many of the Betts family as 
could get, great and small. Some were looking at 
the pictures, and laughing and crowing over 
them, and others were picking out the bits of an- 
ecdotes, or diving into some fascinating story. 

The little man gave a jump away from the 
window at that. 

“T never can in all this world!’ he exclaimed, 
stepping off with the agility of asquirrel. ‘It’s 
all the good times they have! I can’t stop it! 
and Enoch has such hard times to pay off that 
mortgage. I won’t”’ 

He reached his own house, and went in with a 
very red face. 

Hannah Maria looked up, then nodded her 
head briskly to herself. “I guess he’s done it,”’ 
she said, down in her heart. ‘He looks like it.” 

The next day, there went from Crooked Hill 
District post-office a letter addressed to one of 
the editors of Boston. It was written in a crab- 
bed, quaint hand; and it had folded up safely 
within it 2 small wad of money. 

All that will be said about it is that a brand- 
new paper appeared for Mr. Enoch Betts in the 
next weekly bundle in the mail-bag, which visit 
was kept up regularly, to the intense delight of 





the whole household, throngh al: the precious 
fifty-two weeks. 

And for some inexplicable reason, the father 
sternly forbade them, one and all, to ever men- 
tion it over at the Peaseleys’. 

“If this aint comfort!” exclaimed Hannah 
Maria, planting herself heavily in the big splint- 
bottomed chair, under the bright lamp, and rat- 
tling the newspaper, while she looked over at her 
brother, on the opposite side of the table, with 
something a little like respect in her ferret-like 
eyes. ‘‘Ireally didn’t s’pose you had the spunk 
of a mouse, Jason, but for once, you’ve been a 
little grain like other men!”’ 

Jason Peaseley made no answer. He looked 
happy and contented, although it had cost him 
the price of a new hat he had been waiting for 
two winters. 

There are other things in this world besides 
new hats, and it wasn’t the first time he had 
found it out. 

——-_- 4p 
WHERE LIES THE LAND? 


Where lies the land to which the ship wonkd go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 
On sunny noons, upon the deck’s smooth face, 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace f 
Or, o’er the stern reclining, watch below 
The foaming wake, far widening as we go! 
On stormy nights, when wild northwesters rave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave! 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 
Exults r, and scorns to wish it past. 
Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from ? Away, 
Far, far behind is all that they can say. 
ARTHUR HuGH CLOUGH, 
—_—<~@o—____—__ 
For the Companion. 
THE CHUMS OF STAR ISLAND. 
By F. B. Stanford. 

It is a story I have been asked frequently to 
tell. A large oil painting that hangs just over my 
desk always suggests it,—a painting that brings 
vividly before one the great, angry, heaving ocean 
lashed by a storm. You catch a glimpse on its 
canvas, too, of an island—Star Island—lying far 
away on the horizon line, and near by, swaying to 
and fro in the trough of the sea, is part of a hulk 
with a shattered mast or two and a tattered sail. 
The sky is black and dismal with masses of fly- 
ing clouds; dark, sullen shadows lurk here and 
there in the wind foreboding disaster. ~ 

Back in the past five years! That was when it 
happened, and it was late in November, and had 
been raining two or three days without ceasing. 
The old sailors and fishermen down on the mar- 
gin of the sea at Oceantown kept in door most of 
the time and looked out drearily, though now 
and then one or two of them would saunter to 
the village store and post-office, to exchange 
views and prophesy what would happen next. 
They agreed that there had not been such a 
storm ina long while. Some one of them also 
wonld occasionally step out, and shading his eyes 
with his hand, look anxiously over to Star Island, 
as if he expected to see it blow away. But if the 
clonds and the darkness hid it by day, the great 
revolving light in its lighthouse was sure to be off 
there in the night like a bright star on the rim 
of the sea. 

“Ye needna be afraid, Jim,’ said a burly 
Scotchman toa boy seventeen or eighteen years 
old, who had been watching the distant island 
from the store window. ‘Ye needna be afraid; 
thy house there'll no blow away this many a 
day.’ 

“Oh no, Mr. M’Intyre,” said Jim, “I’m not 
thinking of that.” 

“It’s the letter then maybe, lad?’’ 

“Yes,” answered Jin, opening the door and 
going out on the piazza. 

He was small, stunted, and so lame that he 
was obliged to walk with a cane. Drawing his 
pea-jacket close about him, and puiling the rim 
of a tarpaulin down to shield his face, he hobbled 
to and fro some minutes restlessly. 

The storm had abated considerably now, and 
it was time for the stage from Capetown to ar- 
rive with the mail. 

If it would only come before the wind rose 
again, he could get the letter, and then set out for 
the island before dark. 

Of course tle letter would be there with the 
others; he felt almost sure of that. Steve would 
be pretty certain to remember that it was eight 
years that day since they came to the island to- 
gether, and he would write now. Looking round 
the corner of the store shortly, he saw the stage 
rattling down the road in its usual fashion, and 
his heart gave a sudden thump. In a moment or 
two he would know. 

The arrival of the stage was always an event, 
and as the driver lashed his worn-out steeds 
round a corner in the road and then reined them 
in with a jerk in front of the store, everybody in 
the vicinity made haste to be on the spot. There 
was only one passenger this time, however, and 
it did not take very long for him to alight or for 
the curiosity over him to subside. He was a 
stout old gentleman with a full gray beard, bright 
blue eyes, and was well-dressed. After looking 
about some, he followed the crowd into the store, 
where the mail-bag was now the chief attrac- 
tion. 

“Can any one tell me,” he asked, addressing 
the two or three fishermen nearest the door, “‘if 
a brig has been seen attempting to make port 
here to-day?” 
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“You mean Cap’en Rowden’s brig that’s ex- 
pected, I suppose?” said one of the men. “No, 
she’s never hove in sight yit. Probably keeping 
off from the land, sir, till things settle down 
some.” 

The old gentleman seemed annoyed, rubbed 
the end of his gold-headed cane, and finally drew 
his eyes partly together and looked searchingly 
at Jim, whose face was turned up eagerly towards 
the post-master as he called out the names of 
those for whom there were letters. The boy 
looked as though he was about to faint, and he 
staggered against the counter, and would have 
fallen had not the Scotchman, M'Intyre, caught 
him. 

“*You’re sure there’s none for me, Mr. Hen- 
dricks—sure?” he called ont, faintly. 

“Nay, lad, never mind it,’’ said the Scotch- 

man, kindly. “It'll come next time, maybe. 
Let’s go out to the air, and you'll be feelin’ right 
agin in a minute.” 
“It’s the letterfrom the other one, you see, 
sir,’ explained a good-natured man to the old 
gentleman as soon as Mr. M’Intyre had taken 
Jim away. “He’s a little light-headed about it 
at times; and no wonder, for he’s been a-comin’ 
over here from the island every week these four 
years gone by to git it.”’ 

“The other one’s dead. That’s what I think,” 
put in a second man, standing by. 

“Well, perhaps he is, Jake; but I wouldn’t 
say it to the lad,” said the first speaker. ‘The 
two were mates, or chums, you see, sir,’’ he went 
on. “Old man Auley brought them down to the 
island when they were little shavers to help clean 
fish. They’d been in an orphan asylum some- 
where up in New York, and were always mighty 
fond of each other. When old man Auley died 
they stuck right together just the same as ever, 
and kept the old house over their heads by doing 
odd jobs for the folks on the island. Steve,— 
that’s the other one,—he was always sort of a 
genius at one thing or ‘nother, and he took to 
paintin’ folks’s pictures after awhile. Then Jim 
went a trip or two down to the Banks for codfish, 
and they earned enough between them to live as 
respectable as anybody. Good, likely boys, both 
of them.” 

The old gentleman stroked his beard and ap- 
peared to be interested. ‘Had Steve, the other 
one, been away a great while?” heasked. ‘Four 
years,” the man answered. He did not know, 
however, where Steve had gone; nobody knew. 
Never’d been heard from since he took it into his 
head one day to disappear. 

The old gentleman, after a moment or two 
walked to the window, and looked out at Jim, 
who was sitting alone on a bench at one end of 
the piazza. Then slipping his hand into an inside 
pocket, he drew out a note-book, tore a sheet 
from it, and wrote,— 

“Steve is aboard of Capt. "s bri, 
will be here as soon 5 the , oe poo Fd 
bar. A FRIEND.” 

Ten minutes later, when many of the men had 
strolled away from the store, and no one was on 
the piazza, except Jim, the old gentleman went 
out; and while walking up and down, put the 
scrap of paper into his hand, 

“O sir, have you seen Steve?” Jim asked, 
starting up. 

“Tut, tut, not so loud, young man!”’ said the 
old gentleman, nodding his head mysteriously 
towards those within the store. “It’s all right, 
my boy, all right. I haven’t seen him since— 
since—he was a little fellow; but depend upon it, 
he’ll be here to-night or to-morrow.”’ 

Jim was trembling so that he could hardly 
stand, and he put his hand on the railing to steady 
himself. “It’s eight years ago to-day, sir, since 
we came down to the island. I knew he’d come 
back or write now. We agreed, coming down 
that day, to stand by each other always, come 
what might.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old gentleman, again 
partly closing his eyes, and examining Jim from 
head to foot. “You were always good-hearted 
boys, I’ve no doubt. Yes, to be sure, to be sure. 
I’ve heard it said that you two kept a man from 
starving once in New York by pawning your 
jackets and giving him the money. He was a 
sick man in a basement near where you both 
used to sell papers.”’ 

It was Jim’s turn now to eye the old gentleman 
sharply on his part. He was quite certain, 
though, that he had never seen him before. 

“‘Yesp I remember it,’’ he said. ‘Steve would 
always give away everything he had. Lord help 
me, sir! I'd give all the world to see him again!” 
dropping on the bench, and resting his head on 
his hands. 

The old gentleman rubbed the head of his cane, 
as he had a habit of doing when busy thinking, 
and looked ont at sea. It was certainly growing 
dark rather suddenly, and the ocean in the dis- 
tance appeared strangely disturbed. Why, a 
whirlwind was—— 

The experienced eyes of the old sailors had 
seen it too; and before the old gentleman had 
quite made up his mind about it, three or four 
rushed to the door and called to him and Jim to 
hurry in immediately. Nor were they much 
ahead of the terrible, rushing, roaring wind that 
swept the sea quite up to the door, and overthrew 
one or two of the smaller houses in its mad whirl 
over the hamlet. Huddled in the rear of the 
store, they all waited, almost breathless, until it 
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had passed. Then the storekeeper lighted the 
lanterns that were suspended from the rafters by 
ropes, and they gathered about the stove to listen 
to some seamen’s experiences while waiting for 
the rain to hold up. 

But instead of ceasing, the rain kept on harder 
and harder; it grew so dark that nothing could 
be seen a yard from the windows; and the wind 
whistled shrilly round the corners and in the 
chimney. By-and-by, every one sprang to his 
feet and listened. There was a loud report, fol- 
lowed bya dull, rumbling noise, like thunder. 
A vessel had gone ashore on the island reef, and 
that was her signal of distress. 

‘It’s Cap’n Rowden’s brig!’’ exclaimed half-a- 
dozen in one voice, and they all rushed out in the 
storm. 

Over large stones, across the flats wet with the 
foam of the sea, Jim limped as fast as possible to 
the cove where his yawl lay moored. He meant 
to go out to Steve, let the wind rage hard as it 
might, and the waves rush and splash their worst. 
There it was off on the reef; he could see the 
brig’s bow in the flash of the cannon, Such con- 
fusion of wind and rain, such shouting and boom- 
ing of guns, he never had heard; but he was used 
to his boat, and had battled with the furious sea 
before. 

“Hey, hey, lad! What you ’bout?” shouted 
the crowd already at the cove, as soon as they 
saw him undoing the yawl’s fastenings. 

“Who is there among you that dares go with 
me?’’ he shouted back. 

“Hold, [say! Git ye back! Ye’reqmad lad!’ 
cried the big Scotchman, jumping forward and 
seizing Jim by the arm. 

Jim shook him off, sprang into the ‘boat, and 
the Scotchman put his hand on the gunwale and 
followed. In another moment, a great wave 
tossed them in the air, and then receding, carried 
them swiftly away into the darkness,—into that 
black distance lying between the shore, now be- 
ginning to blaze at different points with new-lit 
fires, and the bewildered group on the deck of 
the broken vessel rocking across the reef. 

After this, the night was only a number of 
long, dismal hours to the people watching help- 
lessly on land; and aboard the brig, as the time 
passed, one after another either jumped into the 
sea, and attempted to swim to the island, or gave 
up in despair. Stephen Jennings looked over at 
the great light on Star Island drowsily. He could 
not keep awake any longer; all the strength he 
had seemed to be ebbing away from him. Jim 
was over there in their shabby little house, asleep, 
probably. He wished he had let him know that 
he was coming back. It was selfish and mean to 
disappear in the manner he had four years ago. 
Four years! Whata world of life he had been 
through since then! There were his three years 
in the art school in New York, and one year in 
Antwerp and Paris. No, no; he never could 
have dragged such a poor, commonplace little 
fellow as Jim around among the fine friends he 
had found. 

He remembered it all very well, those days 
cleaning fish in Auley’s old hut. 

“Tam sick of this sort of life,’’ he had written 
on a card stuck in the broken looking-glass, ‘‘I 
am going away, Jim. Good-by.” That was all 
the word he had left. 

Poor little Jim! How lonesome he must have 
been when he came home and found the house 
empty! They had been together so long, too; 
ever since those old times when they sold papers 
in the streets, and slept in a junk-man’s cellar. 
It was all over now, though; he never could tell 
Jim how he had longed to be back and see him 
again; how much he had regretted his meanness. 
Jim would not even know that he had meant to 
come back and help him. Ugh! how furiously 
the water was dashing over him! O God! it had 
come at last! He was sinking—sinking—— 

“Haud a care! haud a care, lad!’’ said the 
Scotchman; ‘he’s the breath o’ life in his body 
still. Lay him well up in the stern o’ the boat 
an’ then pull steady with*me. There, lad, steady 
now! The morning’s breakin’ o’er the sae. 
We'll make the island shortly.” 

“O Jim! Jim!’’ Steve tried to cry, but the 
words died on his lips, and he could not over- 
come the stupor that had mastered him. After- 
wards he knew that the water rattled and gurgled 
under the yawl’s bottom; that the boat finally 
grated on the shore; and that many people were 
cheering; but somehow he could not wake up, 
and everything was slipping away from him. 

In the middle of the afternoon—that was the 
time, I believe, when he came back to life again, 
The storm had spent its force, and the ocean lay 
sparkling under the sun as calmly as though it 
had never been ruffled. The old room where he 
and Jim had always slept looked the same as 
ever, and cheerful enough, also, flooded as it was 
with warm sunlight. There were the little daubs 
he had painted, framed by Jim and hung over 
the mantel-piece; and there was the box of shells 
they had gathered when little fellows. Some- 
body—an old gentleman with gray beard—was 
sitting at the head of the bed. 

“Tut, tut, don’t say anything,” he whtipenda, 
mysteriously, as Steve raised up and looked at 
him inguiringly. ‘You don’t know me, I sup- 
pose, any better than Jim does; but I'm the old 
fellow you kept from starving, starving. Now I 


had 


am rich, rich, rich; and I have found you both! 


thumping along outside. He made a great effort 
and got up; and, as soon as the door opened, he 
tottered forward and flung his arms about him. 
‘Jim, old chum!”’ 

“Steve!” bursting into tears. 

‘*We’ll keep together hereafter?” 

**Yes.’’ 


——— -~ +e --—-—_—. 
PRAY. 


Be not afraid to yong pray is right. 

Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 
th hope be bowen. es sick with jana lelay; 

Pray in the darkness if there be no light 

Far is the time, cca from human ight, 

When war and discord on the earth shall cease; 

Yet every prayer for universal 

Avails the bl time to ex 

Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 

Fy it be what thou canst not hope to see; 

cay io perfect, though material leaven 

Forbid the Bpirit 80 on earth to 

Butif for any wish thou canst not pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 

—_—_+@r 


For the Companion. 


THE CONSCRIPTS’ HOLLOW. 
In Frve CHApTerRs.—CuHap. IV. 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. 


When the wagon was rolling along the road in the 
valley, Barney at first kept his eyes persistently fas- 
tened upon the craggy heights and the red and gold 
autumnal woods of Goliath Mountain as the mighty 
range stretched across the plain. 

But presently the two men 
began to talk to him,and he 
turned around in order to face 
them. They were 
urging him to 
confess his own 
guilt and tell who 
were the other 
thieves, and 
where they were. 
Poor Barney had 
nothing to tell. 
He could only 
protest again 
and again his in- 
nocence. The 
men, however, 
shook their heads 
incredulously, 
and after awhile 
they left him to 
himself and 
smoked their 
pipes in silence. 

When Barney 
looked back at 
the mountains 
once more a 
startling change 
seemed to have 
been wrought in 
the landscape. 
Instead of the 
frowning sand- 
stone cliffs he 
loved so well, 
and the gloomy 
recesses of the woods, there was only line after line of 
a delicate blue color drawn along the horizon. This 
was the way the distant ranges looked from the crags 
of his own home; he knew that they were the moun- 
tains, but which was Goliath? 

Suddenly he struck his hands together, and broke 
out with a bitter cry. 

“I hev los’ G’liath!” he exclaimed. 
whar I live! An’ whar is Melissy?”’ 

A difficult undertaking, certainly, to determine 
where among all those vast Cumberland ranges, 
stretching cut so far on either hand, was that little 
atom of dimpled pink-and-white humanity known as 
“‘Melissy.” 

The constable, being a native of these hills him- 
self, knew something by experience of the home- 
sickness of an exiled mountaineer—far more terrible 
than the homesickness of lowlanders; he took his 
pipe promptly from between his lips and told the 
boy that the second blue range, counting down from 
the sky, was “G’liath Mounting,” and that “Melissy 
war right thar somewhar.” 

Barney looked back at it with unrecognizing eyes 
—this gentle, misty, blue vagueness was not the sol- 
emn, sombre mountain that he knew. He gazed at 
it only for a moment longer; then his heart swelled 
and he burst into tears. 

On and on they went through the flat country. 
The boy felt that he could scarcely breathe. Even 
tourists, coming down from these mountains to the 
valley below, struggle with a sense of suffocation and 
oppression; how must it have been then with this 
half-wild creature, born and bred on those balsamic 
heights! 

The stout mules did their duty well, and it was not 
long before they were in sight of the cross-roads store 
that had been robbed. It wasasmall frame building, 
set in the midst of the yellow sunlight that brooded 
over the plain. All the world around it seemed to 
the young backwoodsinan to be a big cornfield; but 
there was a garden close at hand, and tall sunflowers 
looked over the fence and seemed to nod knowingly 
at Barney, as much as to say they had always sus- 
pected him of being one of the robbers, and were 
gratified that he had been caught at last. 

Poor fellow! he saw so much suspicion expressed 
in the faces of a crowd of men congregating about 
the store, that it was no wonder he fancied he de- 
tected it too in inanimate objects. 

Of all the group only one seemed to doubt his 
guilt. He overheard Blenkins, the merchant, say to 
Jim Dow,— 

“It’s mighty hard to b’lieve this story on this ‘ere 
boy; he’s a manly-looking, straight-for’ard little 
chap, an’ he’s got honest eyes in his head, too.” 

“He'd a deal better hev an honest heart in his 
body,” drawled Jim Dow, who was convinced that 
Barney had aided in the robbery. 

When they had gone around to the window with 
the broken pane, Barney looked up at it in great 
anxiety. If only it should prove too small for him 
to slip through it! Certainly it seemed very small. 





“I dunno 





Jim was coming! Steve could hear his cane 





“Up with you!” said Stebbins, 


real blue shadows that they said were the solid old 


The boy laid both hands on the sill, gave a light | hills. 


spring, and went through the pane like an eel. 


Perhaps, however, if he had known where, among 


“That settles it!” he heard Stebbins saying out- | the misty uncertainty that enveloped Goliath Moun- 
side. And all the idlers were laughing because it | tain, Rick Gregory was at this moment,—far away 


was done so nithbly. 
“That boy’s right smart of a fool,” 
lookers-on. “Now, if that had bee 


out to git stuck somehows in that winder; I’d have 


scotched my wheel somewhere.” 


“Ef ye hed I'd have dragged ye through ennyhow,” | ing into the town. 


in the lonely wood, helpless with his broken arm, 
said one of the | perched high up on the “Old Man’s Chimney,”— 
n me, I'd made | Barney might have thought himself the more fortn- 
nately placed of the two. 

Before he was well aware of it, the wagon was jolt- 
He took no notice of how much 


declared Jim Dow, who had no toleration of a joke | larger the little village was than any he had ever seen 


on a serious subject. 


“This hyar boy air a deal too} before. His attention was riveted by the faces of 
peart ter try enny sech fool tricks on Me!” 


the people who ran to the doors and windows, upon 


Barney hardly knew how he got back into the | recognizing the officers, to stare at him as one of the 
wagon; only he knew that they were presently jolt- | burglars. 


of sunlight. 
chance for him. Like Rick, he too had madly be- 
lieved, in spite of everything, that something would 
happen to help him. He could not think that, inno- 
cent as he was, he would be imprisoned. Now, how- 
ever, it was very close upon him. 


erful disapp’inted kase ye couldn't git yerself hitched 












ing along once more in the midst of the yellow glare 
It had begun to seem that there was no 


Suddenly Jim Dow spoke. “I s'pose ye war pow- 
in that thar win- 
der—ye air too 
well used to it 
—ye hev been 
through it 
afore.” 

“I hev never 
been through it 
afore!” cried 
Barney, indig- 
nantly. 

“Well, well,” 
said Stebbins, 
pacifically, “it 
wouldn’t have 
done you any 
% good if you 

‘ hadn’t gone 
through the 
pane just now. 
I'd have only 
thought you 
were one of 
those who stood 
on the outside. 
You see, the 
main point 
against you is 
that scrap of 
your coat and 
your button 
found right 
there by the 
Conscripts’ Hol- 
low—though, of 
course, your go- 
ing through the 
window-pane so 
easy makes it 
more com- 
plete.” 

Barney’s tired 
brain began to 
fumble at this problem—how did it happen? 

He had not been on the ledge nor at the Conscripts’ 
Hollow for six months at least. Yet there was that 
bit of his coat and his button found on the bush close 
at hand only to-day. 

Was it possible that he could have exchanged coats 
by mistake with Rick the last afternoon that they 
were on the crag together? 

“Did Rick wear my coat down on the ledge, I won- 
der, an’ git it tored? Did Rick see the plunder in 
the Conscripts’ Hollow, an’ git skeered, an’ then sot 
out ter lyin’ ter git shet o’ the blame?” 

As he asked himself these questions, he began to 
remember, vaguely, having seen, just as he was fall- 
ing asleep, his friend’s head slowly disappearing be- 
neath the verge of the crag. 

“Rick started down ter the ledge, anyhow,” he 
argued, 

Did he dream it, or was it true that when Rick 
came back, he seemed at first strangely agitated? 

All at once, Barney exclaimed aloud,— 

“This hyar air a powerful cur’ous thing "bout’n 
that thar piece what war tored out’n my coat!” 

«What's curious about it?” asked Stebbins, quickly. 

Jim Dow took his pipe from his mouth, and looked 
sharply at the boy. 

Barney struggled for a moment with a strong 
temptation. Then a nobler impulse asserted itself. 
He would not even attempt to shield himself behind 
the friend who had done him so grievous an injury. 

He knew nothing positively; he must not put his 
suspicions and his vague, half-sleeping impressions 
into words, and thus possibly criminate Rick. 

He himself felt certain now how the matter really 
stood,—that Rick had no connection whatever with 
the robbery, but having accidentally stumbled upon 
the stolen goods, had become panic-stricken, had lied 
about it, and finally had saved himself at the expense 
of an innocent friend. 

Still, Barney had no proof of this,and he would 
rather suffer unjustly himself than unjustly throw 
blame on another. 

“Nothin’, nothin’,” said the poor boy. 
a-studyin’ ’bout’n it all.” 

“Well, I wouldn't think about it any more just 
now,” said good-natured Stebbins. 
you had been dragged through a keyhole instead of a 
window-pane. This town we're coming to is the big- 
gest town you ever saw.” 

Barney could not respond to this attempt to divert 
his attention. He could only brood upon the fact 
that he was innocent, and would be punished as if he 
were guilty, and it was Rick Gregory, his chosen 
friend, who had brought him to this pass. 

He would not be unmanly, and injure him with a 
possibly unf led picion, but his heart burned 
with indignation and tempt when he thought of 
him. He felt that he would go through fire and 
water to be justly revenged upon him. 

He determined that, if ever he should see him 
again, even though years might intervene, he would 
tax him with it, and make him answer for it. 


“T war jes’ 








“You look like | to. 


When the wagon reached the public square, a num- 
ber of men came up and stopped it. 
Barney was surprised that they took so little notice 
of him. They were talking loud and excitedly to the 
officers, who grew at once loud and excited, too. 
The boy roused himself, and began to listen to the 
conversation. The thieves had been captured ‘—yes, 
that was what they were saying. The deputy-sheriff 
had nabbed the whole gang in a western district of 
the county this morning early, and they were lodged 
at this moment in jail. Barney’s heart sank. Would 
he be put among the guilty creatures? He flinched 
at the very idea. 
Suddenly, here was the deputy-sheriff himself,—a 
young man, dusty and tired with his long, hard ride, 
but with an air of great satisfaction in his success. 
He talked with many quick gestures that were very 
expressive. Sometimes he would leave a sentence 
unfinished except by a brisk nod, but all the crowd 
seemed to catch its meaning instantly. This pecu- 
liarity gave him a very animated manner, and he 
seemed to Barney to enjoy being in a position of au- 
thority. 
He pressed his foaming horse close to the wagon, 
and leaning over, looked searchingly into Barney's 
face. 
The poor boy looked up deprecatingly at him from 
under his limp and drooping hat-brim. He felt 
guilty without the slightest idea of the why or 
wherefore, or what it all meant 
Allthe crowd sat in silence, watching them. After 
a moment of this keen scrutiny, he turned to the con- 
stable with an interrogative wave of the hand. 
“This hyar’s the boy what war put through the 
winder-pane ter thieve from Blenkins,” said Jim 
Dow. ‘Thar’s consider’ble fac’s agin him.” 
“You mean well, Jim,” said the deputy, with a 
short, scornful laugh. “But your performance aint 
always equal to your intentions.” 
He lifted his eyebrows and nodded in a significant 
way that the crowd understood, for there was a stir 
of excitement in its midst; but poor Barney failed to 
catch his meaning. He hung upon every tone and 
gesture with the intensest interest. All the talk was 
about him, and he could comprehend no more than 
if the man spoke in a foreign language. 
Still, he gathered something of the drift of his 
speech from the constable’s reply. 
“That thar boy’s looks hev bamboozled more’n one 
man ter-day, jes’ at fust,”’ Jim Dow drawled. “Looks 
aint nothin’.” 
“I'd believe ’most anything a boy with a face on 
him like that would tell me,” said thedeputy. “And 
besides, you see, one of those scamps,” with a quick 
nod towards the jail, “has turned State’s evidence.” 
Barney’s heart was in a great tumult. It seemed 
bursting. There was a hot rush of blood to his head. 
He was dizzy—and he could not understand! 
State’s evidence,—what was that? and what would 
that do to him? 
—_—— se —— 
For the Companion. 
GREY FRIARS BOBBY 
By H. H. 
When my driver said to me one day in Edinburgh,— 
“Have you seen Grey Friars Bobby, ma’am?’”’ I 
did not understand him fully, the Scotch accent be- 
ing new and bewildering to my ears. 
I thought that he asked me if I had seen Grey 
Friars Church. 
“Oh yes,” said I. “I was there on Sunday.” 
“A verra nice dog he was. Iseen him mony a time 
mysel,” he replied. 
“What?” exclaimed I. 
“Didna ye say ye’d seen him?”’ said he. 
“Seen who?” I cried. “Who are you talking 
about?” 
“It’s not a hoo, then, at all. It’s a dog I’m speak- 
ing aboot. He's ca’ed ‘Grey Friars Bobby,’ an’ 
there’s a verra rich leddy fra Lunnon’s put up a 
statue with the verra picture of the dog at the top of 
a pillar like. Shall I dreeve ye there, ma’am? It’s 
worth yer while seein’ it. The dog's well known to 
all Edinboro’, an’ there’s mony a stranger I’ve taken 
to see his monniment. It’s a fine fountain, too; ’s 
good water’s there’s in all the town o’ Edinboro’.” 

By this time I was in despair. Grey friars, good 
water, statues, dogs, and fountains were all in an 
inextricable confusion in my mind; so I said,— 
“You may drive me there. I would like to see it.’ 
Instead of going towards Grey Friars Church, the 
driver turned in a directly opposite direction. I 
stopped him. 

“I thought you said it was in Grey Frizrs,” I 
called out of the cab window. 

“Hoot, no. It’s Grey Friars Bobby I’m takin’ ye 
It’s sax years or more ago he used to bein the 
churchyard. "Twas there he died,” and the driver 
by this time probably as much out of patience at my 
stupidity as [ was at his unintelligibility, whipped up 
and drove faster, giving me no chance toask any 
more irrelevant questions. 

In a few moments he drew up his horse suddenly 
and stopped before a round stone basin, full of wa- 
ter, and surmounted by a plain stone colump with 
something on the top which I could not see distinct- 
ly. Ragged children were crowded around the basin; 
some were filling pails at the running stream from a 
spout in the column; some were drinking out of cups; 
one little fellow had his head down trying to drink 
like a horse out of the basin itself. A little girl had 
jumped up on the rim of the basin, and stood poised 
there in graceful attitude, holding herself steady by 








He had pulled off his coat and stood ready to jump. 





He clenched his fists as he looked back at the cthe- 


one aru clasped around the column, 
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Just as we stopped, one mischievous big fellow 
took hold of the head of the little one who was 
drinking out of the basin, and ducked it in the 
water. Another snatched his hands away from 
the boy’s head, crying out, ‘You keep yersil 
now, and hand off, ye bissom,”’ and gave the big 
boy a shove which sent him reeling ; upon which all 
the children set up a chorus of shouts and screams, 
and in less time than I 
have taken to write the 
last sentence, there was 
going on a good speci- 
men of what the Scotch 
calla “bicker,” at which 
the little girl, from her 
station on the brim, 
laughed heartily, and 
seemed to think it fine 
sport. 

Springing from his 
box, my driver seized 
first one boy, then an. 
other, then another, and 
cuffing them indiscrimi- 
nately, sent them scat- 
tering in all directions 
with,— 

“‘Arn’t ye shamed noo, 
to be bickerin’ that way, 
for a strange leddy to 
see in Edinboro’ lads?’ 

“Here’s Grey Friars 
Bobby, ma’am,”’ and he 
pointed to the top of the 
column, where sat, all 
solid and demure, a pret- 
ty spaniel of bronze. 

“Oh,” said I, ‘that’s 
it, is it?” 

““Yes’m,’’ he said. 
“Ye see he was an ex- 
trornary dog, was that 
dog; he followed his 
master to the buryin’, 
and he never was seen 
out o’ that buryin’ 
ground again; ’twas 
there he died, ma’am; but ye’ll be readin’ it bet- 
ter on the monniment than I can tell ye, if it’s 
not too much trouble for ye to get doon.”’ 

The cuffed and reprimanded young bickerers 
had all returned, like a swarm of flies tempo- 
rarily dislodged by a breeze; and they crowded 
close about me, and peered up into my face, as I 
stood reading the inscription on Bobby’s ‘‘monni- 
ment.’” It was as follows: 

‘*A tribute to the affectionate fidelity of 

GREY FRIARS BOBBY. 

In 1858 this faithful dog followed the remains of 
his master to Grey Friars a and lingered 
near the spot till his death in 1862. 

Taken from the life just before his death. 
With permission erected by 
THe BARONESS BuRDETT-CouTTS.” 

‘Wasn't that a good loving dog?’ I said, turn- 
ing to one of the boys nearest me. 

With true Scotch imperturbability he made no 
reply. 

“T’ve got a dog prettier than him,” spoke up a 
little chap, not more than five years old, who 
hadn’t one hands-breadth of whole cloth about 
him anywhere in either jacket or trousers. 

“That's a lee, noo,” retorted a girl, “‘that’sa 
lee; his dog’s no tail.” 

“He has too,’’ sullenly rejoined the boy; ‘“‘he’s 
got a tail, aint he?’ appealing eagerly to a third; 
“aint my dog got a tail?” 

The third boy either did not know or did not 
care. He only chuckled maliciously, on which 
the infant champion doubled up his fist and 
sprang for the girl who had broughé thia railing 
accusation against his dog; she, as quick as 
thought, snatched his cap from his head, soused 
it in the fountain, and cramming it back dripping 
full of water, down over his eyes, ran away as 
hard as she could go. 

Half blind with the sudden shower and with 
rage, the little fellow gave chase, and all the rest 
followed, joining in a chorus of laughs like a 
pack of hounds baying on a hunting path. The 
little girl leaning upon the colamn looked on it 
all with a calm air of superiority; spoke no 
word, and did not change the expression of her 
face. 

“I wish I had seen Bobby when he was alive,” 
said I. ‘Don’t you?” 

She tarned her eyes languidly up at the pretty 
bronze dog, and made no reply. 

“I don’t think many dogs would love their 
master like that, do you?’ I continued. No an- 
awer. 

“Have you got a dog?” I asked, thinking a 
direct question might get at least a monosyllable. 
No answer. 

The indignant driver now joined in. 

“Hoot, noo; isit yer manners ye’ve left behind 
ye? Spek tothe leddy noo.” 

No answer; only a languid turning of her eyes 
upon him, with a slight expression of wonder, 
as if it struck her that the whole thing was not 
a matter with which he was called upon to inter- 
fere one way or another. 

“Thee’re a reekless lot,” he said, apologeti- 
cally. ‘‘Tha’s naebody lukes after them; theea’s 
wild like.” 

_ Poor things! I had seen the places where they 
lived, and I did not wonder. 








which are called with fearful appropriateness in 
Edinburgh, “‘closes;’”’ alleys so narrow two can 
but just walk abreast, reeking with all manner 
of filthiness, dark, gloomy, horrible; winding 
stone stairs leading up, story after story, even 
ten stories high, into tenements of two, three or 
four tiny rooms, barely lighted at all by the nar- 
tow slits of windows which were built two hun- 
dred years ago, when 
a man’s home had to be 
also his castle! No- 
where, not even in the 
Ghetto in Rome, have 
lever seen such crowd- 
ed, hopeless, utter 
wretchedness of poor 
people as in the 
“closes” of Edin- 
burgh. 

In the old Grey Friars 
churchyard is a monu- 
ment called -the. ‘‘Mar- 
tyrs’ Monument,”’ It is 
put up in memory of 
‘about one hundred 
noblemen, gentlemen, 
ministers, and other 
noble martyrs for Jesus 
Christ. The most part 
of them ly here.” 
These martyrs were put 
to death between 1661 
and 1668, in the times 
of the dreadful perse- 
eutions of the Covenan- 
ters. 

They were brave men 
who died nobly for sake 
of the love they bore 
to their Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
But I think I shall 
remember longest, 
about the Grey Friars 
churchyard, that it was 
there that the faithful 
little spaniel Bobby 
lived four whole years, and would not go out of 
sight of his master’s grave. 

——_--—_-_+@>- ——_—_—— 
NATIONAL AND STATE COMMIT- 
TEES. 

Political work of all kinds in this country is 
placed under the authority and management of 
committees. The members of each committee 
are chosen by the voters of the party for which 
they act, and constitute a body of delegates, who 
hold very large powers. 

All party organization exists by consent. It is 
not established by law, and it binds only such as 
are willing to be bound by it. Its customs are 
customs simply, and may be changed at pleas- 
ure. Nevertheless, the natural tendency of men 
to follow precedent—to do as they did last year, 
or as their fathers did before them—is very 
strong. It is, therefore, almost as difficult to 
make a change in the management of a party in 
any State, as it is to amend the coustitation of 
the State. 

The system of government by committees, 
however, has been found to work well, and there 
is no disposition to abandon it. Simplicity and 
effectiveness are secured as they could not easily 
be secured in any other way. 

Committees are independent and dependent at 
the same time. A county committee, for in- 
stance, has full authority to do everything relat- 
ing to county conventions and tickets; but it acts 
in codperation with the State Committee in all 
matters relating to the State canvass. 

A State Committee, to be sure, has no depend- 
ence upon the National Committee; but it often 
accepts advice as well as assistance from the lat- 
ter, in a presidential year. 

The National Committee consists of one mem- 
ber for each State, and sometimes also of one for 
each Territory. The persons chosen are gener- 
ally men of large influence or wealth, or both; 
and each of them is selected by the delegation to 
the National Convention from his State. The 
present Democratic National Committee contains 
four Senators or ex-Senators, and two ex-members 
of Congress; while the Republican Committee 
has five members who are or have been in the 
House of Representatives, and three Senators. 

A National Committee organizes by the choice 
of a chairman and secretary, and appoints execu- 
tive and finance committees from its own mem- 
bers. The real power resides in the chairman 
and the executive committee. Funds are col- 
lected by the finance committee, and are turned 
over to the executive committee for use. 

The work done is of various kinds. An active 
correspondence is kept up between the committee 
aud the leading politicians of each State. In this 
way the managers learn what are the party pros- 
pects in each State, and take their measures ac- 
cordingly. 

The National Committee has a certain number 
of speakers of high repute under its own orders. 
These men are sent where they may be needed, 
in August of this year to Maine and Vermont, in 
September to Ohio and Indiana, and in October 








wherever the battle is waged most vigorously. 
The work of preparing campaign documents, 
and publishing speeches, is also undertaken by 


Narrow alleys, | the central authority; and at times the mails are 


burdened by political documents by which it is 
hoped to infinence the action of voters. The dis- 
tribution of the money raised is also a work of 
difficulty and delicacy. There are many claim- 
ants for it, and it is not easy at any time to de- 
cide which State is in the greatest need. 

In short, the whole general direction of the 
national canvass is in charge of the National 
Committee, which helps each State with a view 
to the general result, and in the way which seems 
most expedient at the time. Upon the wisdom 
of the chairman the life, vigor and success of a 
campaign largely depend. 

The State Committees have similar functions; 
but they are usually even more busy and active 
bodies. They are nearer to the people, and 
work with greater directness and effectiveness. 
They are usually made up largely of trained pol- 
iticians, and are led by the most skilful manager 
to be found in the State. 

The most of the work of all committees is done 
secretly. A political canvass resembles a battle 
in real war, and there is no reason why the com- 
mander of an army should divulge his plans to 
the opposing general, or even to his own soldiers, 
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For the Companion. 


THE SUPREME HOUR, 


There comes an hour when all life’s joys and pains 
‘0 our raised vision seem 
But as the flickering phantom that remains 
Of some dead midnight dream! 


There "epee an hour ben oo a recedes so far, 
ee. waveri 
oatly pallor o of a star 
ilky-Way. 


Set on the re meon sheer summit that divides 
Immortal Truth from mortal fantasie; 

We hear the Sane of Time’s muffled tides 
In ureless distance die! 


Past — ambitions and despairs, 

Across the expiring swell 
Send thro’ void space, like wafts of Lethean airs, 

‘ague voices of farewell. 
Ah, then! from life’s long-haunted dream we part,— 

used as a child new-born, 
We feel the pulses of the eternal heart 
Throb thro’ the eternal morn. 
PAUL HamILton Hayne, 
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GERMANY AND FRANCE. 
At a recent banquet at Cherbourg, France, a 
speech was made by M. Gambetta, the most em- 
inent and powerful of living French statesmen, 
which created no little excitement throughout 
Europe. : 

In it, he seemed to prophesy that, in no long 
time, France would be ready and eager to at- 
tempt the recovery of her two lost provinces, Al- 
sace and Lorraine. 

It is not probably forgotten by the reader how 
these two provinces were taken from France and 
added to the new German Empire ten years ago. 
It was a result of the war between the two coun- 
tries. 

The victor demanded these two provinces, as 

well as immense indemnity in money, as the 
price of peace. France, crushed to the earth, 
could not resist this, or, indeed, any demand that 
the Germans chose to make. She was conquered 
and helpless; but it was not without the deepest 
sorrow that the provinces were yielded to the 
stern and unyielding conqueror. 
Alsace and Lorraine had for two centuries com- 
prised at once the wealthiest, most thrifty, most 
enterprising and most intelligent districts of 
France. Situated on her eastern border, partly 
along the Rhine, the inhabitants were for the 
most part Protestants; and education was wide- 
spread among them. The chief city of Lorraine, 
Metz, and the chief city of Alsace, Strasbourg, 
were the pride and joy of the French rulers. To 
yield these to France’s ancient foe was a most 
bitter humiliation. 

The people of Alsace and Lorraine themselves 
were intensely opposed to being torn from’France. 
Thousands of them, even of the poorest, left their 
homes, and adopted new ones on the soil that 
still remained French; while those who stayed 
passed under German rule with their hearts still 
clinging loyally to France. 

For ten years the two provinces have been gov- 
erned by German rulers; nor has Germany failed 
to employ every means to win the good will of 
the inhabitants. They have been indulged with 
gentle government, and have been humored in 
many ways. Yet to-day there is no doubt that 
the hearts of the Lorrainese and the Alsatians 
still yearn for France, and would be filled with 
joy should any event restore them to their an- 
cient and beloved fatherland. Now France has 
undergone a complete change since 1870. The 
present Prime Minister, M. de Freycinet, said re- 
cently in a speech,— 

“The Republic found France beaten, humil- 
iated, and bankrupt. It has made her great, 
rich, powerful, and prosperous. Her treasury, 
then so empty, now overflows with the willing 
contributions of her loyal people. Her army has 
been reorganized, and is now the largest, and best- 
appointed, and most formidable in Europe. Her 
defences have been repaired, and Paris supplied 
with new fortifications, The people are united; 
the Republic is irresistible.” 

It may well be, therefore, that Gambetta’s 
words are prophetic. Germany has good reason 
to be alarmed. It is safe to believe that France 
will never be content until Alsace and Lorraine 
are restored to her. The struggle may come 
soon, or it may be postponed for years; that, 
sooner or later it will come, it is not possible to 
doubt. 








War is a terrible thing. But it is not difficult to 


understand why the French yearn to have back 
provinces torn from them in the day of abase- 
ment, and which themselves are eager to re- 
turn. ‘ 

A struggle between the mighty German Em- 
pire and the powerful and prosperous Republic 
of France would no doubt be a bitter and cruel 
one. But the conditions of the conflict would be 
very different from those of ten years ago. The 
advantage would be mainly on the side of France. 
She would be fighting with a better army, a 
more vigorous Government, and a more ample 
treasury. But the counsels of pacific statesman- 


;| ship are becoming more and more heeded in Eu- 


rope, and it is possible a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty may be found without renewing the 
desolations of war. 


———+or—_____———__ 
WIDE-AWAKE BOYS. 

General Grant is reported as having told a story 
lately to illustrate how much luck or chance circum- 
stances had to do with making a man’s fortune. 

When a boy, he stated, his mother one morning 
found herself without butter for breakfast, and sent 
him to borrow some from aneighbor. Going into 
the house without knocking, young Grant overheard 
a letter read from the son of his neighbor who was 
then at West Point, stating that he had failed in ex- 
amination, and wascoming home. He got the but- 
ter, took it home, and without waiting for breakfast, 
ran down to the office of the Congressman from that 
district. 

“Mr. Hamar,” he said, “will you appoint me to 
West Point?” 

“No; —— is there, and has three years to serve.” 

“Bat supose he should fail, will you send me?” 

Mr. Hamar laughed. “If he don’t go through, no 
use for you to try, Uly.” 

“Promise you'll give me the chapce, Mr. Hamar, 
anyhow.” 

Mr. Hamar promised. 

The next day the defeated lad came hoine, and the 
Congressman, laughing at Uly’s sharpness, gave him 
the appointment. “Now,” said Grant, “it was my 
mother’s being out of butter that made me General 
and President.” 

But he was mistaken. It was his own shrewdness 
to see the chance and promptness to seize it, that 
urged him upward. 

Another instance where the success was not so 
great occurs to us. 

A lad of sixteen, shop-boy in a Western town, had 
saved three hundred dollars in 1860. Going down 
street one day during the winter, when the Southern 
States were seceding one by one, he heard a passer- 
by remark, “North Carolina has gone out.” At the 
same moment his eye fell on a barrel of turpentine, 
exposed for sale. “‘No North Carolina, no turpen- 
tine,” thought he. He ran to the bank, drew out his 
precious three hundred dollars, and invested it all 
in turpentine. Before the year was out he realized 
enough to give him a good capital with which to em- 
bark in business. But how many boys in the place 
of these two would have moped sluggishly along, 
gaining nothing but the butter and the news? 


A 
THE BRAVE, STRONG GUIDE. 


“Oh! it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength” 


when one may use it as effectively as did a cool- 
headed, brave Swiss guide. 

Two English tourists, a short time ago, had a peril- 
ous Alpine adventure. Mrs. Wainwright, accom- 
panied by her brother-in-law, Mr. Wainwright, at- 
tempted the ascent of the Piz Palur, a mountain of 
the Bernina group. They took with them two guides, 
brothers—Hans Grass and Christian Grass. 

The climbers, who were corded together, after 
leaving the central peak, took a westerly direction 
towards another peak. Christian Grass went first, 
next to him followed Mr. Wainwright, then came 
Mrs. Wainwright, and the rear was brought up by 
Hans. 

A thick fog came on. Christian, either confused 
by the semi-obscurity or not exercising sufficient cau- 
tion, went too near an arete (edge of snow), when the 
snow suddenly gave way under his feet, and he fell 
down a precipice, dragging with him in his fall the 
English lady and gentleman. 

But the rope was strong, and Hans Grass is a man 
both stout of heart and of gigantic strength. Ashe 
saw his brother disappear, he drew himself instinc- 
tively backward,and by sheer force of muscle and 
will held the three lost ones suspended in the air. 

Nevertheless the positith was a sufficiently terrible 
one. Strong as he was he was not strong enough to 
drag three persons; to stir might even be certain 
death to all. Nothing but prompt ovnrage and ready 
wit could save them. 

He shouted to his brother dangling at the end of 
the rope, ice on both sides of him, snow above him. 
The brother answered he was alive, unhurt, and 
ready to help if means of help could be devised. 

Hans told him to cling to the icy slope, cut steps 
in it, and mount, and be quick about it, for he did 
not think he could hold on for more than half an 
hour longer. 

Fortunately, Mr. Wainwright had kept his axe. 
He handed it to Christian, and the guide set about 
cutting the steps as Hans had suggested. After 
many difficulties, and almost superhuman exertions, 
he succeeded. 

He contrived to crawl up to the edge of the crev- 
asse; his brother gave him a hand; shen the two, 
uniting their strength, pulled up Mrs. Wainwright 
and her brother-in-law, neither being much the worse 
for their frightful adventure. 
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PAYING COLLEGE EXPENSES. 

A certain Harvard student, who is educating him- 
self, found employment as a waiter at a hotel during 
the summer vacation, in order to pay the expenses 
of the coming winter. The story was lately pub- 
lished, and excited much interest and sympathy. 
But it is by no means an uncommon case. In each 
of the principal American colleges, there will almost 





always be found jads who are “going through’’ with 
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a mere pittance, subjecting themselves to intolerable 
privations, slights, humiliations, fur the sake of an 
education, and enduring all by dint of sheer pluck 
and patience. 

In one of the great universities, there is a young 
man who has brought down his living expenses to 
ninety-six cents per week. A hearty lad who eats 
his three solid meals per day may count up what 
could be bought for that money, and learn perhaps a 
better lesson than arithmetic can teach him. This 
boy earns even this pittance, cooks for himself, cob- 
bles his own shoes, and stands, as we may be sure, at 
the head of his class. 

Men are now at the head of every profession in 
this country who went triumphantly through col- 
lege half-starved and half-clothed. On the other 
hand, our colleges are full of mediocre fellows, who 
squander their money in a dashing, prodigal way, al- 
though they know that it comes from the hard labor 
of an old father and a stinted home. 

An empty pocket and a perpetually hungry stom- 
ach are not the best materials, perhaps, out of which 
to manufacture a scholar or a man; but much worse 
capital for'‘manhood, boys, are the laziness and selfish 
luxury which make one lean too long on others. 





_ —— +@>—_ -—__— 
A CURIOUS COMBAT. 

A traveller in South Africa witnessed not long 
since a singular combat. He was musing one morn- 
ing, with his eyes on the ground, when he noticed a 
caterpillar crawling along at a rapid pace. Pursuing 
him was a host of small black ants. 

Being quicker in their movements, the ants would 
‘catch up with the caterpillar, and one would mount 
his back and bite him. Pausing, the caterpillar 
would turn his head, and bite and kill his tormentor. 
After slaughtering a dozen or more of his persecutors, 
the caterpillar showed signs of fatigue. 

The ants made a combined attack. Betaking him- 
self to a stalk of grass, the caterpillar climbed up 
tail first, followed by the ants. As one approached, 
he seized it in his jaws and threw it off the stalk. 

The ants, seeing that the caterpillar had too strong 
a position for them to overcome, resorted to strategy. 
They began sawing through the grass-stalk. Inafew 
minutes the stalk fell, and hundreds of ants p d 


train enters or leaves the depot, salute the station- 
master, 

Subordinates pay so much respect to the higher 
railway officials that these pay none to the traveller. 
He is met with a brusque manner and a peremptory 
word, as though he was a soldier and the official his 
officer. A striking illustration of this was once giv- 
en at the Berlin depot. 

Just asa train was about starting, a man rushed 
along the line of carriages,—as the cars are called,— 
shouting, ‘Herr Muller! Herr Muller!” A traveller 
thrust his head out of the window, and to his indig- 
nation, received a slap in the face. 

Jumping out, he sought the depot-master. The 
official coldly listened to the insulted traveller’s com- 
plaint, and inquired his name. “Schultze,” was the 
reply. 

“In that case,”’ answered the official, “the call did 
not concern you. The gentleman inquires for Herr 
Muller, and you, Schultze, very unnecessarily put 
out your head, Take your seat again, instantly, or 
you will be left behind,” and he signalled the train 
to start, paying no further attention to the discom- 
fited passenger. 

—————_——_~++or— 


BETTER HAVE KEPT STILL. 
When one meets an unpleasant acquaintance it is 
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wise not to let others know the annoyance it causes— 
much less the reason of it. In the following instance 
the vexed individual would have done better for him- 
self if he had gone away without saying anything. 
A writer in the New York Ledger says: 


When I was in Toulon, in 1843, I entered the café, 
finding the inmates excited, in a comical fashion, by 
an incident that had just happened for their enter- 
tainment. 

A man, very well dressed, and having the appear- 
ance of a gentleman, came in to dine. He ordered 
his dinner, and it was served to him. While he was 
eating it was noticed that he more than once moved 
uneasily in his seat, as though something in the at- 
mosphere of the place, or some person present, was 
peer yee | obnoxious. He evidently atein a hurry, 
and when he went to the bar to settle his bill, he said 
to the keeper: 

“Monsieur, if you expect to receive the patronage 
of respectable people, you should be more particular 
in the choice of guests. It is not pleasant to find 
one’s self eating in the same room with the Public 
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upon the fallen caterpillar. He was killed at once, 
and the victors marched off in triumph, leaving the 
foe’s body on the field. 
—— - —~<+ee-———_—_ 
PASSION FOR MILITARY TITLES. 

Itis an amusing anomaly that citizens of a repub- 
lic are passionately fond of titles. Even before the 
war, foreigners were astonished at our military pre- 
tensions. Almost every man had “General,” or 
“Colonel,” or “Major,” or “Capt.,” prefixed to his 
name. ‘What a terrible battle has been fought near 
here, where all the privates are kilt!” exclaimed an 
Irishman, on landing in one of our cities, 

In the Republic of Venezuela this passion is even 
more extravagantly displayed. An Englishman, 
travelling in that country, was rowed across the river 
by two generals, and supplied with poor meat by a 
third. In a list of four hundred subscribers to a 
book, he counted the names of two hundred and 
seventy-eight generals. The rest were those of doc- 
tors. 

He thought himself among a nation of heroes, until 
he learned that to become a general in Venezuela it 
is not necessary either to be, or to have been, a sol- 
dier. The title is distributed indiscriminately, “with 
the compliments of the Government.” Once an as- 
pirant for the presidency, thinking to get up a 
“boom,” announced that he would, if elected, make 
everybody a general. He lost his election, as both 
those who had and those who desired the title, did 
not wish even the slight discrimination abolished. 

i. 2 
A LUDICROUS BLUNDER. 

The Duke of Wellington was once sorely puzzled. 
He received a letter from a lady to whom he was 
under social obligations, requesting the gift of a pair 
of his Waterloo breeches. He read the letter with 
amazement. What could the lady be thinking of? 
What use could she possibly have for his old breeches? 
Was she collecting a museum of curiosities and 
wished this memento of a great battle? He consulted 
some of his friends as to her mental sanity, but they 
could recall no evidence of eccentricity in her pre- 
vious life. They were as much puzzled as he at the 
oddness of her request. 

The Duke, however, instructed his major-domo to 
look up his old clothes, and see if anything remained 
from the Waterloo campaign. But as nothing could 
be found, he sent a note to the lady, with regrets 
that the breeches were destroyed, but begging her to 
ask any other favor within his power to grant. Her 
perplexity equalled his own, for she had intended to 
ask for Waterloo beeches, a new kind of ornainental 
tree which the Duke had introduced on his estate. 

—————_ -+or-—--—-——- 
MOUNTAINS IN THE OCEAN. 

Geology teaches that the continents of our world 
were once beneath the ocean. It is natural, there- 
fore, to suppose that there are inequalities in the bot- 
tom of the ocean, like those on the land, 

The recent deep sea soundings confirm this opinion, 
and reveal mountains and hills, valleys and table- 
lands. The greatest depth reached in sounding is 
27,000 feet which exceeds the height of the loftiest 
mountain in the Himalayas. 

Some of the mountains in the sea are steeper and 
more abrupt than any on the land. In the British 
Channel the depth changes within ten miles from 
600 feet to 12,000 feet, and it is very common, within 
a few miles of the coast of continents and islands, 
for the depth towhange suddenly from a few hun- 
dred feet to many thousand, In other cases, as in a 
large part of the bed of the Atlantic between Europe 
and the United States, there are plateaux extending 
hundreds of miles with very slight undulations: We 
shall soon know the shape of the ocean floor almost 
as well as of the earth’s surface. 
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IMPUDENCE, 
The spiked helmet dominates all classes in Prus- 
sia. Even the railway service is matked by a mili- 
tary tone. Engineers and yuards, Whenever their 





“Eh! Is that man here?” 

“He is; and there he sits. You need not speak to 
him now. I should prefer”— 

But the host did not stop. The individual pointed 
out sat near to the entrance, and to him Boniface 
went instanter, and expostulated with him, where- 
upon he exclaimed: 

“Who has recognized me? I am not generally 
known in connection with that office. I have eaten 
here often, and have given no trouble.” 

The host pointed out the man. 

“Ah! Monsieur Toquet! No wonder he recognizes 
me, as I do him; for it isnota month since I whip) 
— upon the bare back, and branded him as a petty 
thief! 





——__+or___—. 


LEARNING TO SPEAK A LANGUAGE, 

Experience shows that the ear is quicker than the 
tongue in the effort to learn a foreign language. An 
exchange sets down the following sensible observa- 
tion touching this matter: 


Those who would learn a foreign language should 
associate with those who speak it. The reasonable- 
ness of this suggestion lies in the fact that it bids the 
learner follow the method of nature, which trains 
the ear to understand before it educates the tongue 
to speak a language. : 

Hamerton, the artist and essayist, tells how he 
once received excellent advice as to learning French 
from Mohl, the distinguished Orientalist. Calling 
at Mohl’s rooms, the artist carried on the conversa- 
tion in English, as he spoke French imperfectly. 
The Orientalist, bey | a master of French, as he was 
of several European languages, asked his guest if he 
was making progress in French. 

Receiving an evasive answer, he asked Hamerton 
if he understood thoroughly French conversations 
when he overheard them. 

“Yes, every word,” replied the artist. 

“Very well,” answered Mohl, “then rely upon it 
you will soon speak fluently yourself. For, when 
the ear misses nothing, the tongue is sure to follow, 
but it always lags a little behind. For the present, 
you should listen attentively.” 

When the ear can only catch about one word in 
three of a conversation in a foreign language, the 
tongue will not speak correctly more than one word 
in five. But it soon speaks fluently and correctly 
after the ear has learned to understand every word 
spoken by natives. 


inne ancl is 


HIS WORKING CLOTHES. 
Business at court is anything but play or holiday 
recreation. The Irishman whose clothes were not 
quite up to the standard in such a place was 
quick enough to say that he came there dressed for 
work. 


Billy Brown was a sharp-witted son of Ireland, 
full of good-humor, and quick at repartee. Billy was 
once summoned as a witness in a case at a London 
assize against his employer. He entered the witness- 
box in his ordinary costume, very dirty and rather 
ragged. The ps nen counsel thought to confuse 
the witness by poking fun at his shabby appearance. 
He asked Billy if those clothes were his best. 

“Ah, sure, sir, they’re not.” 

“Oh, then you have better clothes, which you wear 
on Sundays, perhaps?” 

“It’s moighty thrue, sir.” 

“A white vest, gray coat, knee-breeches, and a 
glossy castor, eh?” 

“Ah, you've met me somewhere!” cried Billy. 

“No,” replied the counsel, “I have not; but since 
you confess that you have good clothes, are you not 
ashamed to appear in court in that disgraceful state?” 

“Not a bit of it!” said Billy (pointing to the judge); 
“sure his lordship’s in his working dress, and I’m in 
mine!” 

“Stand down, Mr. Brown,” was the order after 
this, amid much smiling. 


—————+@~——_——_—_—_- 
A POOR SYSTEM. 

In England, every one must look after his own 
luggage, not baggage, as we say, because there is no 
system of checks in use on the railways, as in this 
country. There is an infinite amount of annoyance 
and trouble, but seldom any serious loss of trunks by 
travellers, though often there are vexatious delays, 
The consequence of this system is that a traveller 
takes as many bags as possible with him into the car, 
and is allowed to stow away all he can get under the 
seat. A London journal says: 

The Queen of England never moves, either at home 
or abroad, without being accompanied by untidy- 
looking bags, bundles and baskets, and innumerable 


amall hoxes, all containing things which would be 
much better pleeed in one large trunk. 
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Ten Thousand Dollars. 


Kent’s New Commentary, a manual for young men. 
Wil be worth $10,000 tosome young man who reads the 
Companion if he followsits teachings. Every young man 
who is anxious to bea successful man will be sure to order 
acopyatonce. Itis nota Bible ora law commentary. It 
is intensely interesting, and more valuable than a novel, 
It reveals the only true secrets to wealth, honor and hap- 
ys It contains wholesome counsel to young ladies. 
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when leaving his home. Testimonials from distin- 
uished men, ministers, college presidents, lawyers, judges, 
octors, editors, merchants, and from everybody that has 
read it, With table of contents, sent toany address. The 
Commentary mailed free for one dollar, C.H. KENT, 
Publisher, Davenport, Iowa. 





VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 
HILLSDALE, MICH, 
R. V. Prerce, M. D.: 

I had a serious disease of the lungs, and was for a time 
confined to my bed and under the care of a physician. His 
prescriptions did not help me. I grew worse, coughing 
very severely. I commenced taking your Medical Discov- 
ery, which helped me greatly. I have taken several bottles, 
and am restored to good health. 


Yours respectfully, JUDITH BURNETT. 
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Planed to following thicknesses: 
Black Waluut, 9 to 18 in. wide, perfoot., 6¢ Te 8 
White Holly, 8 to 15in. wide, per foot.. 9 12 15 
« «4 to 7 in, wide, per foot..6 8 10 
For complete price-list, address PALMER, PARKER & 
CO., Corner Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 


A CARD. 

We have previously announced that we expected the 

maker of the Holly Saws would advance the price. 
He Now Writes Us 

that after Nov. Ist the price will be $4.00, and no extras 
given. We will fill all orders received up to that date at 
the old price, $3.00. and give free all the extras. 

Do not let this offer pass until it is too late. 

Send orders at once so as to secure a Holly with all the 
extras for $3.00. 











Order your saw now, as this 
Price with extras, $3.00. 


WE INCLUDE 
with each Holly Saw the design for this beauti- 
Remember this, the Holly is the only $3.00 saw 
It will do as good work as any 


ful Waste Basket, 18x17 inches in size. 


now made. 
$10.00 machine. 
is a special offer. 


With each machine we shall also, for the present, give 
free the following extras: 18 Griffin’s Patent Saw 
Blades, 100 Full-Sized Bracket Patterns, 2 


Stubs Drills, 200 Miniature Patterns, 1 Man- 
ual of Sawing and Wood-Carving, 1 Sheet of 
Impression Paper. 
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possible, has been attained. 







The Holly will 
cat shail god, “9 
ss, and” all 
kinds of wood. y 
P RY MASON & CO.,, 
Temple Place, Beston, Mass. 
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$200,000 WORTH OF RIFLES. 


The Largest Transaction in Sporting Arms 
on Record, 
A NoTEworTHY EVENT To ALL SPORTSMEN. The E 


Rifle Co., manufacturers of world- cove 
six shot'levans kite (aw — ‘orld-renowned twent 


manufacturers as the most extensive and complete in the 
world), have taken a signal, and, in the face of the advance 
in fire-arms, a most commendable, step. The Evans is the 
most expensively made and has hitherto been the highest 
oe mae of ali Magazine or Sopetting Rifles. Embodying as 
t does a marvellously ingenious action and carrying in its 
magazine (which is entirely within the stock, necessitating 
no outward addition) twice the number of larger cartridges 
than any otherarm. The Evans is a Phenomenal shooter, 
being accurate up to 1200 yards, and every shot can be dis- 
charged in less than one minute. This arm hascommanded 
the admiration of every sportsman in Europe and America 
who has used it, and itis as common in the best hunting 
grounds of Germany and France as in our own West, 
which would be a remarkable fact, prone as foreign sports- 
men are to use home-made weapons, if it was not that the 
Evans is the only repeating arm in existence carrying 
enough cartridges in its magazine for a whole day’s sport, 
and having that magazine entirely concealed within itself 
and in the stock, where the weight should be, not under the 
barrel varying the “hang” of the arm with every shot. To 
return to the subject, the Evans Rifle Company have run 
their factory to its utmost capacity for the past two years, 
and have thereby accumulated an immense stock of rifles 
made at the lowest possible figure obtainable under the 
most favorable circumstances. The price of the Evans has 
hitherto been $40 and upward, and it was well worth it: 
but now the Evans Rifle Company propose, though it is in 
the face of a fierce opposition from the trade, to reduce the 
price of their arm to $18 and $20, thus placing the finest 
and most complete repeating rifle in the world on the par 
P ily) with a co single shot rifle. The only 
Treason for this reduction is a desire to place within the 
reach of all the best repeating rifle in the market, and sup- 
plant many of the cheap, unsafe arms now in use. This is 
astepall the more commendable from the opposition it 
has met with from the trade, who wished the former high 
prices and big ——s maintained; and the thanks of all 
sportsmen are due toa company actuated by these motives, 
especially at a time when the tend in all b hes of 
trade is to unnecessarily advance prices and profits. We 
refer the reader to the advertisement and the testimonials 
of such well-known shots as A. J. Boyd, Texas Jack and 
others.—Agriculturist. s 

















Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
‘Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 
IWustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents 

608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

(a Send for catalogue. 











Valuable ‘Medicine 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural purifiers of the sys- 
tem, They must work well in order that health may be 
preserved; if they become inactive, dreadful diseases are 
likely to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERINC. 

ili Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 
Constipation and Piles, or Kidney Com- 
plaints, Gravel, Diabetes, or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are Geveloped because the blood is poisoned by the humors 

that should have been expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
tends to restore the healthy action of the organs and to 
banish these destroying evils, 

Thousands have been relieved and cured by its use. Why 
suffer longer from the torment of an aching back? Why 
bear such distress from Constipation and piles? 

KipNEY-Wokrt will alleviate them in many cases, per- 
haps cure them. Try a package at once, 

It is a dry vegetable compound. 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or will get it for you. Insist upon 
having it. Price, $1.00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


(Will send postpaid.) Burlington, Vt. 








PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 









‘ ee | A EY 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and 
THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shutiie, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the work 
and strength of seam. ~~ box, containing 200 yards, 
sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention name o 
Machine avd number of thread. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Bolroke, Mass, 
23 3 Thomas st., N.Y. nes hestnut St., 
7 ev Bost 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured without any ti 
from exercise or labor by Dr. J. A. Sherman’s method. 
Mii Bherman may be consulted at his branch office, 43 











ton, each week, Wednesday, Thursday, 
ai y, and at his principal office, 251 Broadway, 
N. W., Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday. His book, illus- 
trated with likenesses of ':a cases before and after cure, 
mailed to those who send ten cents, 
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For the Companion, 


KATIE. 


And you say that your aweet name is Katie, 
You are twelve years of age, so you say, 
And you mean to be truly « teacher, 
When the years have led up to the day; 
And you want me to tell you a story,— 
Not of fairy or ghost it must be, 
But of something I've seen, or I’ve met with, 
Far away o’er the broad-rolling sea. 
But what shall it be, little Katie 
For I’ve heard the deep voice of the breeze 
As it sung its weird a in the rigging, 
Or played with the wild dancing seas. 
Shall it be of the stars in their glory, 
Little Katie? Or what shall it be? 


Oh, come to me in your vacation, 
Sit down by my side and I'll tell 
A tale of the lovely veiled ladies 
In Lima’s wall'd city that dwell; 
And of the brown beauties of Chili, 
Whose songs hold the ear like a spell. 
I will tell of the beantiful dolphin, 
Bright, cruel, and swift in the race, 
Before whom the flying-fish, leaping, 
Escapes throngh the air from the chase, 
I will tell of the mermaid, that rising 
From her coral bed, hid in the deep, 
Lifts her babe to the blue waves of ocean; 
With soft lullabies rocks it to sleep. 


I will tell you a tale of the brookside, 
And the blue-eyed and shy meadow-flower; 
Of the cottage-hearth, cheerfully glowing, 
Or some shadowy, sweet maple-bower. 
Of the Southern Cross, lonely in we, 
Or the full-jewelled Crown of the North, 
Of the seven fair sisters es 
For the eighth, who went wandering forth. 
Of Mira, inconstant and c ng, 
That paw in the neck of the whale; 
Of the Pole-Star, the true, the unchanging, 
Whose faith to the Bear cannot fail. 


I will tell of the great Dog, bright Sirius, 
Of his brother, Procyon the Slight; 

Of the twin-brothers, Castor and Pollux, 
Who ride their white horses all night. 

Would you hear of their father and mother, 
The lord of Olympus on high; 

And Leda, the earth-born, the lovely, 
Transferred to the realins of the sky? 

I will tell of the Clock, that, unerring, 
Gives the mariner time-measure true; 

Or the wandering stars in their beauty, 
Glowing red, silver-white, or soft blue. 


Little Katie, the whole of vacation, 
'o ask and to answer would fail; 
For one land and one world for another 
Hath ever some marvellous tale, 
Some wondrously beautiful story 
With its charm and its spell to be won, 
And the listener never grows weary, 
And the story can never be done. 


But, Katie, keep on with your studies ; 
it each one unlock like a key 
Some richly-filled store-house of fancy, 
Or treasure of fact, as may be. 
Let the accurate Latin conduct you 
To the beauty and grace of the Greek, 
To the melodies of the Italian, 
And rhythms the French people speak. 
Let your reading bring fulness of knowledge, 
And writing, exactness of thought, 
Till your wo would do credit to wisdom, 
If they printed before you were brought. 
And the one book, dear Katie, the sacred, 
The old book, the holy, the true, 
Read with diligence morning and evening, 
Let it ever be studied by you; 
When you, too, in turn, as a teacher, 
Shall lead the team J mind as you’re led, 
The light of the ped aril 
Shall illamine the way t you tread. 
ALBERT LitCcH. 
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For the Companion, 
NOT USELESS. 

There died lately in a Western State a blind 
brush-maker, whose story is worth telling for 
the truth it illustrates and the practical lesson it 
conveys. 

At the age of sixteen, John B—— was a bright, 
ambitious, hopeful student in an Ohio college. 
His parents being poor, he worked on the farm 
in summer to pay for his winter’s schooling. He 
was an earnest follower of Christ, and it was his 
intention to become a missionary, and he hoped 
to go into the field in Africa, his attention hav- 
ing been drawn to that field of Christian labor. 

A violent attack of fever destroyed his health 
and left him with a disease of the eyes, which in 
a year’s time rendered him stone-blind. 

Whatever the boy suffered in this destruction 
of all his earthly hopes, he kept to himself. He 
was outwardly the same cheerful, light-hearted 
fellow. 

As soon as he had strength he began to learn 
brush-making, and supported himself by that 
trade. A year after he was established at it, he 
began to gather into his little shop on Sundays 
the boys whom he found on the river wharves, to 
teach and talk to them. 

Thig work he continued for thirty years, until 
the time of his death. 

He had a peculiar aptitude for interesting lads, 
and the experience of his own life gave a force 
and pungency to his appeals which they would 
have lacked coming from happier men. 

But he was in the habit of regarding his life’s 
work as utterly destroyed by his misfortune. 

“God,”’ he would say, ‘“‘perhaps will allow me 
to be of some use hereafter. I cannot see that I 
have done anything here.” 

When he died, a letter came from one of the most 
influential and wisest statesmen of our country; 
a& man whose strength has urged many a reform 
which has helped to elevate and civilize the na- 
tion. 

‘Whatever I am,” he said, “and whatever I 
have done, I owe, under God, to John B——. It 
was he who took me out of the slough and made 
a man of me.” 

Let no boy who reads this be discouraged by 
any circuinstance, however hard. If God forbids 
you to plantan oak, plantan herb. It isHe who 





will give the increase, and only the future can 
tell how great the harvest will be. 
“Do thou thy work; it shall succeed 
In thine or in another's day, 
And if denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou shalt not miss the toiler’s pay.” 
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A MUSICIAN’S JOKE. 


Bochsa, the eminent harpist, is fond of his lit- 
tle joke. One evening, while performing in Bos- 
ton, he announced his readiness to play, with 
impromptu variations, any air which the audi- 
ence might select. 


“You will please send me ze tune vot I sall 
play,”’ proposed monsieur to his audience, as he 
came upon the platform. 

Half-a-dozen strips of paper immediately found 
their way to the stand and Monsieur Bochsa. 

** ‘The Star-Spangled Banner!’ ”’ shouted some- 
body in the crowd. ' 

“Wot yon say?’ inquired Bochsa. 

** ‘Star-Spangled Banner!’ ”’ » 

Monsieur didn’t understand. He was a little 
hard of hearing. He stepped quietly down from 
the rostrum, and approached one of the aisles. 

**Ze zhentleman vill please to step to ze front.”’ 

The stranger modestly declined. 

“If ze zhentleman cannot come to me, I mus’ 
come to him.”” 

The andience took the ‘‘cue,’”’ and a general 
roar followed this announcement, during which 
the gentleman made his appearance. 

A round of applause greeted him as nea) pn 
to the foot of the passage-way, where s mon- 
sieur, in an attitude most provokingly grave, 
waiting for further explanation. 

**Vot you say, sair?” 

“The ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ I want.” 

“‘Scar-Tangled Bannair? Aha! N’comprend, 
monsieur.” 
“Not Scar-Tangled, sir; ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’”” 

“Ze Banner! Onui,—un’erstan’—ze flag?’ 

‘Yes, yes, the Flag of the United States.” 

**Yes, sair. I remember him ver’ mooch. Zat 
is, I do not recollec’ him, ’zactly. Monsieur, you 
know him?” 

“Why, yes, to be sure; everybody knows the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner.’ ’’ 

“Tres bien, monsieur! Every Yankee zhentle- 
man vissle. You shall vissle him in my ear!’ 
Another shout went up from the audience, but 
the — nothing abashed, placed his mouth 
at the side of Bochsa’s head and commenced 
whistling the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner” most phil- 
osophically, amid the convulsive shouts of the 
audience, who could not find the scene upon the 
bills of the evening. 

‘“*TRES BIEN, monsieur!’’ vociferated Bochsa. 
“Elegant, superb! Monsieur, vou von ver’ fine 
musician. I sall play ze ‘Scar-Tangled Bannair’ 
with mooch plaisur!”’ 

Mounting the platform, he commenced with a 
ae introduction to the several melodies pro- 
posed, 

On a sudden, a crash of harmony leaped from 
the harp-strings, taking the audience by surprise. 
An instant’s rest followed, when our own beauti- 
ful national air, the Bee x pe Banner,”’ was 
produced, with a most brilliant accompaniment, 
which brought down the house. 

The volunteer who had whistled the air for the 
harpist now saw that he was the victim of Boch- 
sa’s practical joke, but good-humoredly applaud- 
ed with the rest. 





—-— -- +> - 
WHO WAS BLUEBEARD? 

A gentleman who saw the gray, forbidding 
castle of Bluebeard rising above the station of 
Champtocé, France, tells who the frightful hero 
of the nursery was: 


Some reader may ask, ‘“‘Who was this real, his- 
torical Bluebeard?” 

I answer that in Brittany he was the Sieur 
Gilles de Retz, a great feudal lord, who possessed 
vast estates and great power in this neighbor- 
hood in the latter part of the fourteenth and be- 
ginning of the fifteenth centuries, and was, be- 
sides, a marshal of France. 

This castle was his stronghold, and he ruled it 
and the Loire country around with a hand of iron 
and a sword of fire. 

Gifted in youth with physical strength and 
beauty, and an enormous fortune, he impaired 
both by all sorts of indulgences. 

When too late, with a defiled and bloated body, 
he found himself lashed by the scorpion whip 
that is always sure to follow sin. 

Instead of growing penitent, he only became 
more bloody and relentless. 

Seduced by a wicked and cunning alchemist to 
believe that by bathing in human blood he could 
claim back his vanished health, beauty, and 
spirits, he entrapped children and young persons 
of both sexes, murdered them in the dungeons 
of the castle with his own hand, and bathed in 
their warm blood. 

It was believed that more than a hundred were 
thus mardered. 

After years of impunity the matter became so 
notorious and spread so much fear through the 
country that the people rose in a mass against 
him, made him a prisoner, and carried him to 
Nantes. 

There he was tried by his suzerain lord, the 
Duke of Brittany, and condemned to be burnt 
alive ut the stake, a judgment carried into execu- 
tion in 1440 on what is now the Chaussée de la 
Madeleine, on the Gloriette Island, in front of 
where the great hospital now stands. 


——_—_+o>———__——— 


“IF HE ONLY WOULD!” 
One of those touching incidents which melt all 


hearts into one glow of sympathy occurred re- 
cently in Rochester: 


Among the crowd that surged forward towards 
the gates as the St. Louis express rumbled into 
the Central Depot, wus a little old woman, dressed 
in black, with a little white face just visible be- 
neath a rusty old bonnet, and above a great com- 
forter wound high around the neck. 

Jostled this way and that by the hurrying 
crowd, she was about to pass throngh the gate 
when the gateman mopect her by a motion of 
the hand and a demand for her ticket. 

“Tam not going away,” she replied. ‘I didn’t 
buy a ticket.’ 





“Then you can’t go through here. Against or- 
ders, you kuow.” 


“Bat, sir, my son is coming, and’””—— 

*Can’t help it,”” was the hurried reply. “Stay 
here. and he will come to you.” 

“O sir, if he only would!’ was the reply; and 
the tremble in the littie woman's voice a 
the impatient murmur of those behind. ‘‘O sir, 
if he only would! but he died in Cleveland last 
week, and now they are bringing him home ina 
coffin. He was the only one I had—— oh, thank 
you, sir!”’ 

The gate was thrown wide open, an unknown, 
friendly hand assisted her on, and in a moment, 
the sad face of the little old woman in black was 
lost in the crowd. 


————+or—_____—_- 
For the Companion. 


THE POOR BLACK CHICKEN. 


Out of the barn one morning 
Old Whitey came strutting down; 
No common inferior hen was she, 
But a Dorking of great renown. 
And after her came ten chickens, 
Running with all their might; 
Nine had their mother’s complexion fair, 
But one was as black as night. 
Old Whitey looked over her shoulder, 
And clucked to each little pet 
But suddenly, angrily, stretched her neck, 
And flew at the small brunette. 
All day she pecked at the chicken, 
henever she saw it was near; 
And Dinah, the cook, at her kitchen door, 
Heard its pitiful peeps of fear. 
“I’m bressed if dat stuck-up Dorkin’ 
Don’t hate yer for bein’ black ! 
But one cnilud pusson can feel for ancder,— 
We'll pay yer ole mudder back.” 
So, langhing, good-natured Dinah 
Quick lifted the little wight, 
And shaking the dredging-box carefully o’er him, 
Lo! presently black was white. 
Then away ran the floury chicken, 
Looking like all the rest; 
And silly old Whitey contentedly clucked 
As he nestled beneath her breast. 
Dinah nodded and laughed at the mother; 
“Yer fooled, honey, sure, but den 
When folks ebery day take ome rance fer truf, 
Why shouldn’t a foolish ole hen?” 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 


———+@9—____—_—_ 


A POPULAR WRITER. 

Miss Elizabeth Svuart Phelps is sketched with 
pen and ink by the correspondent of a Boston 
paper. After giving a view of her childhood, the 
writer thus pictures her literary life. 


At the age of fourteen, she entered the insti- 
tute kept by Mrs. Edwards, the widow of one of 
the professors. Psychology became her favorite 
study, and she took a deep interest in English 
literature, Latin and the fine arts. 

She says that, with the exception of Greek and 
the higher mathematics, they pursued the same 
curriculum of their brothers in college. She fin- 
ished her school-life at the age of nineteen, but 
her literary activity had begun the year before 
she entered the institute, in the shape of various 
newspaper contributions. 

In 1863 her first article was sent to Harper’s 
Magazine, and it was so cordially received that 
she at once became a regular contributor. Her 
first or popular success was ‘“The Gates Ajar,” 
which at once gave her an international reputa- 
tion. It was published in 1868, when she took 
the manuscript to Mr. James T. Fields, and it 
was brought out at once by the house at the head 
of which he then stood, Fields, Osgood & Co. An 
edition of twenty thousand was speedily ex- 
hausted; the demand continued unabated, and 
the book still has a large and steady sale. In 
England its circulation rivalled that in America. 
It was brought out by various publishers, and 
was also printed in cheap popular editions at six- 
pence xcopy. It was also translated into French 
and German and Dutch. 

Miss Phelps, always in delicate health, has 
been an invalid since she wrote ‘‘The Silent Part- 
ner,”’ the last chapters of which were finished 
under her physician’s protests. Being an inva- 
lid, she is unable to maintain any regular system 
of work, but does her writing when she is in the 
mood and health for the work. 

Her great affliction is sleeplessness, and on a 
day that follows a night of sleep she does her lit- 
erary work. No argonaut ever searched more 
earnestly for the golden fleece than she has fora 
place of quiet nights. 

Nowhere has she found a place like her home 
on Andover Hill, where there are no shrieking 
locomotive whistles, and no other disturbing 
night-time noises. In Andover her study is not 
in her father’s house, for she has learned, she 
says, “like the ministers who study in their 
churches, or the carpenters who go to their bench- 
es, the value of a workshop out of the house.” 


—_—+o+—____—_ 


THE ROBBER OF A HORNETS’ 
NEST. 
The following story of how shrewdness and 
penetration saved a man’s property is told by 
Mrs. T. D. Brown: 


A pea-seller, to whom nature had given no 
grace of person, nor bestowed any mental endow- 
ments, made up for these deficiencies by a large 
share of physical strength and energy. 

His wife acquired his shrewdness and penetra- 


tion. 

Though their trade was humble and yielded 
but a small profit, the pea-seller had, by skill 
and economy, saved a small amount. 

Investing it in some other speculations, and 
more especially in loans of money, he became, 
in time, noted as a small capitalist in the place 
where he was conducting business. 

He had a comfortable house to live in, a well 
from which to draw water for culinary purposes, 
and near the well stood a large tamarind tree, on 
aga of which some hornets had made a large 
tive. 

One night a thief got into the house, and whilst 
trying to open a latch of the door, was observed 
by the pea-seller and his wife, who were awake 
at the time and guessed that some one had en- 
tered their dwelling. 

Shrewdly guessing his purpose, the wife spoke 
in a whisper. 

It was sufficiently audible to her husband and 
the robber, asking where the money- box was con- 
cealed; the husband replied that the box was fas- 
wae toa branch of the tamarind tree near the 
well. 

The robber, obtaining, by chance, this informa- 
tion which he was so desirous of learning, aban- 
doned the thought of getting into the house. 





He went under the tamarind tree, and looking 
up, discovered, by the reflection of the moon- 
beams, that something like a box was hanging to 
one of the branches. 

He climbed the tree with agility, and just as 
he had put out his hand and seized the hive, the 
hornets, who were disturbed in their night’s re- 
pose, flew in numbers to resist the wanton at- 


k. 

They alighted on his face, hands and back. in- 
flicting a hundred wounds at once, against the 
torture of which, the robber, who could not stand, 
let go his hold of the tree and fell with a loud 
splash into the well beneath, smarting. 

The next morning the robber was taken up and 
consigned to the stocks. 


THE VILLAGE POST-OFFICE. 
The writer of the following sketch of mail-time 


at the village post-office hasevidently been ‘‘takin’ 
notes’’ on the spot: 





Half an hour before the arrival of the daily 
mail they begin to come in—the merchant who 
expects a letter; the blacksmith who thinks he 
may possibly get one; the carpenter who hasn't 
had one for a year, but who still lives in hopes; 
the laborer who hasn’t the slightest idea that he 
will ever get anything more interesting than a 
circular advising him to insure his life before it’s 
too late; the farmer who has friends out West 
or down East, and who can coutidently count on 
his weekly paper anyhow. 

As the mail-boy arrives at the door there is a 
ripple of excitement which extends even to the 
bare-footed boy who has been sent down with 
three big coppers to mai! a letter directed in a 
cramped, old-fashioned hand. 

One can see by the way he looks from the let- 
ters to the jars of candy in ffont of the store that 
he is speculating on the risks of dropping the 
missive into the river and investing the money 
where it will do Uncle Sam no good. 

There is a hush while the mail is being dis- 
tributed. The pampered aristocrat, who can 
afford to pay box-rent at the rate of forty cents a 
year, keeps his eye on his particular box, while 
the down-trodden citizen wlio ix compelled to go 
into the ‘‘general delivery,’’ silently argues that 
the heavier the mail-bag the more chance he has 
of being favored. 

After what seems an interminable delay, the 
window is opened and a general rush is made, 
and in ten minutes the only person left cautiously 
approaches the window and inquires,— 

“Anything for any of us?” 

“Nothing,’’ is the reply, as the letters are rap- 
idly overrun. 

“Anything for brother Jim's folks?” 

*‘Nothing.”’ 

“Walker wanted me to inquire for him.” 

“Nothing for any of the Walkers.”’ 

“Old Mrs. Lee hailed me as I driv by and said 
she was looking for a letter from her son Bill in 
Leadville. I spose it aint any use to inguire, 
for Bill couldn’t write a letter in three weeks.” 

‘Nothing for Mrs. Lee.”’ 

The man started to go, but suddenly recollect- 
ing himself, he turned and said,— 

“Come to think of it, McArthur’s hired man 
has sent off for a lottery ticket. He won’t draw 
nuthin’, of course, for them lotteries are a dead 
swindle, but it’s about time he got it, and he hol- 
lered at me from the barn this morning and 
asked me to inquire. His name is Sam White, 
but I never asked him how he spelled it,”’ 

“Nothing for him,” was the monotonous reply. 

‘Well, that’s all, I guess. Purty bad weather 
on wheat, aint it? Looks like rain, but maybe 
it'll seud around.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


neeasion +> 


A CROCODILE IN A PUDDLE. 

A runaway crocodile is not one of the sort of cattle 
that field-drivers would care to take to “the pound;” 
but crocodiles do get lost sometimes—and bravely 
helped home. A Russian correspondent of the Lon- 
don Telegraph mentions the finding of a stray one; 
and lucky it was for the tropical beast that he was 
found before summer was over in that northern 
climate. 


Some six weeks ago a lively young crocodile con- 
trived one night to effect its escape from Joseplia 
Choikowa’s travelling menagerie, then exhibiting at 
Kuschwarda, and all the efforts made to discover its 
hiding-place in the neighboring brooks and ponds 
proving fruitless, its proprietress, after three days’ 
search, gave it up as irretrievably lost, and departed 
on her professional rounds. 

A month later the smith of Salnau, a village not 
far from Kuschwarda, was strolling home towards 
evening through the rain when he suddenly espied, 
lying ina pay ad puddle on the high road, what he at 
—_ took to be adrunken man, prostrate and help- 

ess. 

Upon wading into the mud, with the charitable in- 
tention of extricating the recumbent one from so 
miry a bed, he perceived to his astonishment that the 
object of his solicitude was the missing crocodile, 

Nothing d ted, he fastened a rope around the 
saurian’s scaly body behind its shoulders, and led it 
along until he met a cart, into which with the assis- 
tance of the driver, he managed to lift it. The croco- 
dile made no resistance, but followed its captor as 
= as though it had been a tame dog tied to a 
string. 
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LOST IN WINDSOR CASTLE. 
When M. Guizot was the French ambassador in 
England, he was a guest of the Queen at Windsor 
for some days. In a letter to his children he related 
a curious incident of the first night of his stay at the 
castle, which recalls to mind Mr. Pickwick’s famous 
mishap of getting into the wrong bed-room. 


“The Queen,” wrote M. Guizot, “retired at eleven 
o’clock; we stayed behind, talking for half an hour. 
At midnight, I set out to tind my own apartment, and 
1 lose yom in the galleries, saloons, and corridors. 
At last I slowly open a door, taking it for mine, and 
I =s lady beginning to undress, attended by her 
maid. 

“I shut the door as fastas I can, amd begin again to 
search for my own room. I at last find some- one 
who shows me the way. [goto bed. The next day 
at dinner the Queen said to me, laughingly,— 

“*Do you know that you entered my room at mid- 
night?’ 

“*How, ma’am; was it your Majesty’s door that I 
half opened?’ 

ae And she began laughing again, and 


80 ° 

“I told her of my perplexity, which she had al- 
ready guessed; and Lasked whether if, like St. Simon 
or Sully, I should ever write my memoirs, she would 
allow me to mention that I had opened the Queen of 
England’s door in Windsor Castle at midnight while 
she was going to bed. She gave me permission, and 
laughed heartily.” 
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* For the Companion. 


THE SPARROW®D’ RAFT. 
High in a crotch of our maple-tree 

A pair of sparrows had built their nest, 

Where they cheerily dwelt with children three, 

Topknot and Downy and Silver Crest; 

All of them children fair to see, 

Yet somehow the mother loved Downy best. 
And it was not because he was always good, 

Nor quite because of his bright black -eyes; 

The feeblest he, of her darling brood, 

With trembling pinions, afraid to rise; 
So she gave him the choicest bits of food, 

And tended him gently, this mother wise. 
One morn there came on a gust of storm 

A sudden wind to the sparrows’ bower; 
The birds were crowded cosey and warm 

In their castle home in the airy tower, 

Which the fierce wind shook, till a shivering form 

Poor Downy fell at our door to cower. 

We hastened to rescue the helpless waif, 

But quick as flashes the parents came, 
Waving their wings to assure relief, 

Calling their pet by his own pet name, 

Talking and coaxing, “Oh, fly, and be safe,” 

They urged and pleaded with tender blame. 

It was all in vain, for the weak one heard, 

Would mount a little, then flatter back 
In utter fear, till each elder bird 

Grew quite disheartened. Alas! Alack! 

Both flew away, and without a word, 

Went lessening up on their skyward track. 
We came with our basket and cotton wool 

To carry the timorous stranger in; 

When just in a moment the air was full 

Of a dizzy whirl and a clamorous din, 

Anil five little sparrows were there to pull 

Their friend from his trouble; his kith and kin. 
With straws in their beaks, and wings outspread, 

And wondrous magic of innocent craft, 

And chirping and nodding of each small head, 

Somehow constructed a fairy raft, 

And as off with Downy they slowly sped, 

I’m sure the dear Mother Sparrow laughed. 
We, gazing oft at the maple-tree, 

Splendid and brave in its autumn dress, 

The merry flight of its tenants see, 

And our thoughts are won to His tenderness 
Who cares for them, and will care for thee, 

O timorous heart, through all distress. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

* The little incident here narrated is true, 

icles 
For the Companion. 
THE STORY THAT WAS TOLD TO 
META ROSE. 

‘Now, Met: Rose,” said Mamie, to the flaxen- 
haired dolly, “if you will sit very still, and not 
mass your pink dress, [ will tell you a story. 

“Tt isn’t a wrong story, Meta Rose, and it isn’t 
a made-up story. It's just a really, truly story, 
about what happened to a little girl; are you lis- 
tening, Meta Rose?” giving the pink-robed lassie 
a little shake. 

“Well, once on a time there was a little girl 
about as big as me. She lived in a pretty house, 
with her papa and mamma and her big brother 
and sister; but she wasn’t a bit happy, no, not a 
single bit! 

“All the little girls in story-books have golden 
eurls, and most all real little girls have light 
brown hair or black hair; but this little girl’s 
hair wasn’t like anybody else’s—it was red! Just 
think of that, Meta Rose! What should you do 
if your hair was red, instead of light and fluffy? 

“But this little gir] wouldn’t have felt so very 
bad about it, only her mamma wouldn’t let her 
wear it long and crimped like the other little girls 
she played with. No, her papa took her to the bar- 
ber’s one day, and he cut it off just as close with 
some horrid, great scissors, and then he brushed 
it down smooth and ‘tight without putting the 
least mite of curl in it, and the little girl went 
home and cried and cried and cried! 

‘And her brother said, ‘What makes you cry, 
Red-Top?’. and that made her cry all the harder. 
And that’s all about her hair! 

“Then this little girl’s nose wasn’t straight 
and pretty, so folks wouldn’t keep talking about 
it, like other little girls’ noses. It was real short 
and turned up at the end, and everybody that 
came to see her mamma said, ‘Where did she get 
such a pug nose?” 

“‘And when her sister got mad at her she called 
her ‘Puggy,’ which made the little girl feel real. 
bad, and sometimes when her sister wasn’t look- 
ing she’d cry. And that’s all about her nose! 

‘*This little girl’s face wasn’t all nice and white, 
with just pink cheeks, like yours, Meta Rose. It 
was freckled all over, and she could never run 
out doors without her hat, like other little girls, 
for her mamma’d always say,— 

“Don’t forget your hat! I believe I must make 
that child a sun-bonnet; she’s getting so freckled 
she won't be fit to be seen.’ 

“Sometimes her papa called her Spotty, for 
fun; but it never was funny a bit, Meta Rose. 
And that’s all about her freckles! 

“Then there was one other dreadful thing that 











made the little gir] feel so bad, and that was— 
she was fat! 

“Everybody said, ‘What a little dump you 
are!’ and one day her sister said, ‘Come, little 
Fatty, run up stairs and get my book;’ and when 
the little girl got up stairs she went and hid in 
the garret and cried and cried! 

“Big folks don’t seem to think little girls have 
any feelings, Meta Rose, and they keep hurting 
them every day. 

“When I get to be big and see anybody with 
red hair and freckles and a little pug nose and 
real fat, I'll say, ‘You’re just a darling, and I 
love you as well as if you had yellow, curly hair 
and looked like other little girls;’ and then won’t 
that little girl be glad! 

“But nobody knows that this little girl cares 
if they do call her Spotty and Puggy and Red- 
Top, because she’s so pre-oud that she laughs as 
hard when it’s all ery inside, And that’s the end 
of the story, Meta Rose, and it’s every word true.” 





Mamie’s hair is just as bright « color as it was 
on the day she told her dolly this long story about 
herself, and it will be many months before it 
will be long enough to fall in glossy waves over 
her plump shoulders. ‘ 

But she does not seem to be unhappy about it 
any more, for her brother never calls her Red- 
Top now. 

Her dimpled face shows as many freckles as it 
used, but papa never reminds his little girl of 
them by calling her Spotty. No one would sup- 
pose he ever noticed them. 

Mamie’s roly-poly figure has grown no more 
slender since that day, and her nose turns up as 
abruptly as ever; but the nicknames of Fatty 
and Puggy seem to be forgotten, and the little 
girl is as light-hearted and merry as any of her 
fair-haired, freckleless playmates. 

It may be that somebody stole softly up stairs 
one afternoon and overheard the story that was 
told to Meta Rose. * Mase C. Down. 


| ne 
For the Companion. 


OUR CORNER. 






Sitting out here in the waving grass, 
Raby and I, baby and I, 

We watch the carts and the wagons pass, 
Rolling and rumbling by, 


Round our corner they all must go, 
‘Trotting along, trotting along; 

Baby calls to them soft and low, 
Singing her babpsong. 


If they all knew how lovely you are, 
Baby of mine, baby of mine; 

Wagon and carriage and cart would stop, 
All drawn up in a line. 





Butcher boy there, in your apron white, 
Whistling so gay, whistling so gay, 

Bring me some Paradise birds to roast, 
For Babykin’s dinner to-day. 

You, so respectable, solemn and slow, 
Grocery man, grocery man; 

Fling us some raisins and figs as you go, 
And oranges, too, if you can. 


For the Companion. 
PATTY’S SCARE. 

When Patty was a very, very little girl, she 
one day took it into her curly head to run away. 

Her mother was busy at work, and did not 
miss her until she had been gone some minutes. 
Then she looked out and saw Patty’s pink dress, 
like a little flower, moving along slowly away 
down the dusty road. 

There was no one to send for the runaway, so 
the tired mother had to leave the bread burning 
in the dven, and the baby crying in the cradle, 
and start out herself in the hot sun. 

There was an old man coming along the road 
towards Patty, an old man that she knew very 
well, but was really afraid of him, 

She need not have been, for he was kind and 
pleasant; but he was a queer, simple old man, 
and everybody called him old Daddy Morse. 

Patty was so afraid that she turned out of 
the road and went along close by the fence to 
get by him. 

He saw the little girl] was running away, how- 
ever, and in the kindness of his heart, he went 
and picked Patty up to carry her back, and save 
her mother the long warm walk. 

How frightened and angry little Patty was! 
How she did kick and scream! 

The old man held on all the same, and tried to 
soothe her by gentle words; but he might as well 
have talked to a thunder-shower. 

She screamed as loud as she could till she met 
her mother and found herself safe in her arms, 
and even then she sobbed and cried for a long 
time. 

Her mother talked to her about running away, 
told her it was naughty, and that Daddy Morse 
was very kind to bring her back, but Patty still 
sobbed and sighed, and could not get over her 





fright. 





Miller, O miller, you fanny old man, 
Dusty and white, dusty and white; 

Bring us some flour to make some fine cakes, 
Frosted and plummy and light. 


See, baby! here comes the watering-cart, 
Rumbling by, rambling by; 

O waterman, throw us a few of those gems 
You're scattering far and nigh. 


But here comes a carriage all pretty and gay; 
Who sits inside? who sits inside? 

Why, don’t you see, baby? it’s dearest papa! 
And he’s coming to take us to ride. 





SS 


She shut the outside door, and stood by the 
window watching in fear that the old man would 
come again. 

Pretty soon her brother Allie came whistling 
across the yard. Patty opened the door a little 
crack. ‘“M’in, Allie,’ she said, ina trembling 
voice. ‘‘Man bite’ee!” 

Then her little kitty came around the corner. 
**M’in, kitty,” she called. ‘‘Man bite ’ee!” 


o~ 
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For the Companion. 


“MY OLD MAMMA.” 

Mamma was going out to make a call, and 
dressed herself in her long black silk with her 
pearl-colored kid gloves, and her pretty lace 
frills, and bonnet with pink roses. Little Blos- 
som ran up as usual to kiss and cling, but mamma 
said,— 

“Take care, Blossom, you'll hurt mamma’s 
nice dress. Keep off, little hands. Yes, I'll 
give you one kiss, but I cannot take you on 
my lap now nor have your arms around my 
neck,” 

The carriage came to the door, and Blossom at 
the window, with a very thoughtful face, looked 
and looked after her mother, until she was out 
of sight. 

Then, quite soberly, she went to play with her 
dolls, and was rather cross to some of them, not 
petting them so much as usual, 

By-and-by there was the sound of wheels, and 
Blossom ran to the window again. Mamma had 
come home. 

She went to her room and took off her long 
heavy dress, and the dainty ruffles, and put on 
her comfortable every-day gown. 

Then Blossom jumped up and down, and 
clapped her hands, and cried out, ‘“Now you’re 
my old mamma again.” : 














Wer, 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
COMBINATION DIAMONDS, 
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Top Diamond. 
Across. Down. 


A vowel, land 5. Consonants, 
Conclusion. 2. To devour. 
. Companions, 3. To come in. 


. Anumber. 
A consonant, 


4. A cave, 


go Petr 


jottom Diamond. 
Across. Down. 
land 5. Consonants. land 5. Consonants. 
2. To tear. 2, An animal. 
3. Boxes. 3. Ascends, 
4. A cat’s cry. 4. A seat. 
Left Diamond. 
Across, 


1 and 5. Consonants. 
2. To equip for battle. 
3. Large, 

4. To brown. 


Down, 
land 5, Consonants. 
2. Cunning. 

3. To handle. 
4. The human race. 
Right Diamond. 


Across. Down. 


land 5. Vowels. land 5. Vowels. 
2. An age. 


2. A girl’s name. 
3. Egg-shaped. 


3. Angry. 
4, A ig 4. Devoured. 
Centre—Across. What we wouid not wish to meet 


at sea, 
Centre—Down. What we like to embark in. 
2. 
BIRDS OF POETRY AND SONG. 
Find the bird referred to in the quotation. 


«— In the moonlight air 
Shouts from nobody knows where.” 


“And the sweetest song is the last she sings.” 


“«—. Shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice?” 


“Type of the wise who soar but never roam.”* 


“Doth with his mpd and shrill sounding throat 
Awake the god of day.” 


‘‘Heard in the drowsy watches of the night.” 
“— The Arab of the air,”’ 


“This is the bird that sweeps o'er the sea, 
Fearless and rapid and strong is he.” 


“And you may find her by some reedy pool.” 
“Chee! chee! chee! Spink! spank! spink!”* 
“Nightly she sings on von pomegranate tree.” 


“The night winds sigh, the breakers roar. 
And screams the wi <4 


8. F. 


*. Hung her swaying nest 

By every light wind like a censer swung.” 
««_. The noisy masons of the eaves.” 
“«—- Drumming in the vale.” 


“Flapped round his cage with joyous screech 
Dropped down and died.” 


“Perched upon the bust of Pallas 
Just above my chamber door.” 


“«——. Sing me something new.” 
“__. Whistles sweet on the spray.” 
E. t 


3. 
HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


* . . 
e- 
. 
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Reading four ways, 

Across—To creep. A southern constellation. In 
your mind. An American poet. One name applied 
to a river of Canada. 

Centre word, down—Worn in olden times, as a 
defence in battle. 

Diagonals, left to right, downward—A beast of 
burden. 

Diagonals, right to left, downward—Used to give 
light. ‘ DRAH POQUIER. 


CHARADE. 


To a very common creature append its common 
feature, and the whole will be cut off. 





Conundrums, 


Who is a floral swell? The dande-lion. 

Have something gnu? A horned horse. 

Who is every inch a king? The man with the 
rheumatism. 

What is an average? A thing to lay eggs on. Our 
old hen lays six eggs a week on an average. 

wae is a tree like a pig? Because it has to'root for 
a living. 

What is always tired? A wagon wheel. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Milton, Newton, Thornton, Waddington, Wash- 
ington, Livingston, Littleton, Blessington, Padding- 
ton, Kensington, Wellington, Partington, Trenton, 
Charleston; Canton. 

2. P icni C 
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N eve R 
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3. Carnation, Sundew, Nut, Roe, Cover, Puffin, 
Hoopoe. “An ounce of prevention is worth « pound 
of cure.” 

4. Reed, star, ye a scorpion, Bermuda, crab, 
Seneca, hair, cat’s tail, — tail, fox tail, cord, 
eel, rattlesnake, spike, hedgehog, porcupine, canary, 
Egyptian, naked beard, beard, goose, drop seed, wire, 
worm, millet rye, black, black oat, oat, rush, shave, 
quick, ray, wool, sesame, ripple, rib, vanilla, deer, 


PINAFORE. 
CORCORAN. 
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CELLARS. 

Experiments prove that the air in a cellar rises and 
circulates through the house, and that, too, not only 
by means of the frequently-opened doors, but even 
when every door is kept shut, and the keyholes are 
stopped. It is simply impossible to keep a dwelling 
free from contaminated cellar air. 

Yet how many sources of contamination are found 
in cellars!—rotting wood, the entire floor often be- 
ing pervaded by decay; vegetables stored there for 
the winter, and their refuse left the year round; 
musty barrels of vinegar or cider; leaky gas-fixtures; 
badly constructed furnaces, from which escape vari- 
ous noxious gases; water-closets, foul at the best, 
and often fouler through defects; defective sink ana 
sewer-drains, not unfrequently saturating the soil 
beneath the floor with filth. 

Many cellars are dug directly into “made” land, 
and the gases of the decayed matter with which the 
soil is more or less filled, pour directly into them, 
just as the water of the soil finds its way into the 
well. 

This latter point is more important than most think, 
for the air circulates freely through the soil, even 
when frozen. Persons have been repeatedly poisoned 
and killed by gas which had travelled for a distance 
—in one case, twenty feet—through the soil, and had 
penetrated into the cellar, and thence into the rooms 
above. 

As the ground-water rises or falls, the air follows 
it. Barometric iufluences—changes in the pressure 
of the atmosphere—force it down farther, or lift it 
out of the earth. Changes of temperature similarly 
affect it, and particularly does the warmth of a house 
establish an upward current from the cellar to the 
rooms above, and from the soil into the cellar. 
Hence,— 

1. Keep everything out of the cellar likely to viti- 
ate its air. 

2. Get the best-constructed furnaces. 

3. Have the gas-metre and fixtures frequently ex- 
amined. 

4. Let the drains be of the best material and con- 
struction, and be ever in sight,—suspended from the 
ceiling, instead of being buried under the floor. 

5. Have the floor and sides made as impervious as 
possible. 

6. Let the cellar be constantly and thoroughly 
ventilated with sun-purified air. 

7. If vitiating sources must remain, use the best 
disinfectants,—not mere deodorizers. 

—_—_»—_————_ 
A BATTLE OF ELEPHANTS. 

A few weeks ago, says the Piedmont Virginian, 
there occurred near that place a downright elephant 
fight, which, naturally enough, made a great excite- 
ment in the neighborhood while it lasted. There 
were six of the huge animals in all, some Asiatic and 
some African, and the difficulty was as real a case 
of “war of races’’ as any of the California fights be- 
tween the Chinese and the white ‘“‘hoodlums.” 


The caravan was on its way to Louisa Court Honse. 
It had been apprrent to Mr. King (their keeper) and 
several other attachés of the show that trouble was 
brewing, the two factors, Mary and Chief a) 
on one side, and Bismarck and Princess (African) on 
the other. 

The dénouement occurred while crossing the Scotch 
Anna River, on a bri ridge; the elephants crossing in 
the following order:—Princess first, Mary second, 
Bismarck third, and Chief bringing up the rear of 
the squad, the other elephants not being allowed to 
come on the bridge at the same time on account of 
its apparent weakness, their weight being twenty 


s. 

About midway of the bridge Chief became unman- 
oe gga and despite the efforts of Mr. King, with 
hook and spear, made a fearful onslaught on Bis- 
marck, and such was its force that he was knocked 
head foremost into the river. As the water was very 
deep, he sustained no injury from the fall, but when 
he rose to the surface he emitted feom his flexible 
trumpet such an unearthly blast that it was heard 
for miles up and down the river. 

And then a scene commenced which is indescriba- 
ble. The elephants on the other side rushed into the 
river to po am ney a of Bismarck. Chief ran off 
the end of the bridge and into the river, where he 
renewed the contest with redoubled fury. Emperor 
(an Indian animal) got to Bismarck about the same 
time that Chief did, and then a trunk to trunk con- 
test commenced which beggars description. They 
er right on J Ba Maybe mg who did not come 

teen seconds. 
Whoodah, and Caliph 
» and the fight aad general. Bismarck 
mself up to the shore, but the 





banks being muddy and he being weak, he sank in 
the mud completely bogged and perfectly helpless. 
Just then, Mary, together with Princess, who had 
been passive spectators of the trouble, sounded their 
horns and joined in. They made short work of it, 
and soon put the rest to flight. They then, with al- 
most human intelligence, turned their attention to 
old Bismarck, Mary put her tusks under his back, 
and with the assistance of Princess succeeded in get- 
ss him into a sitting posture. 
John F. Robinson, Jr., with all the 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
for Dyspepsia and Nervousness. 
The Jate WinsLow Lewis, M. D., the distinguished phy- 
sician of Boston, said: “Having in my own person 
experienced those ills for which the Acid Phosphate is 
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canvassmen, grooms, performers, and musicians, 
with rope and block and tackle, came on the scene 
at this time, and after two hours’ hard work 











ed in getting old Bismarck on dry land. Chief and 
Mary were bound together with chains, and although 
they looked evil at one another, they could not hurt 
themselves or any of the herd. In this manner they 
were marched into town. 


—_—q——___—. 


WOULDN'T DO FOR AN ILLUSTRATION. 

In the primary department of one of our town 
schools, says the Ledger, the teacher, a mild-eyed, 
patient woman, was trying to explain to the four 
and five-year-olds how certain living creatures shed 
their coats—put off old skins, and old shells, and 
put on new ones in the place thereof, She instanced 
particularly the serpent tribe, and told the little 
ones how she herself had found, in the fields among 
the stones, the perfect skin of a snake. 


Miss Tot could not understand it. Her big eyes 
were opened very wide, and wonder was in ever 
feature. What was the need of it? What did the 
snakes get out of their skins for, and have to have 
new ones? Said the teacher, impressively: 

“Now look, Tot, and set your little mind to work. 
When your old frock—your gown—gets all worn and 
dirty, what do you do with it?” 

“My mamma washes it, and mends it all up, real 
nice.’ 

“Yes—but suppose you have outgrown it ;—suppose 
you have grown i , while the gown stays little—then 
what do you do?’ 

“Why—zen,” answered the little one, with an em- 
phasis that was positive, ‘mamma lets out 'e tucks!” 

The teacher nodded, smiled, and passed on to an- 
other branch of the subject. 


—_——_—_o————— 
TELEPHONING A SERMON. 
On a recent Sunday Mr. Beecher’s sermon and the 


whole service at Plymouth Church were duplicated 
at several different places. 


Mr. A. E. Beach, of the Scientific American, de- 
sirous of — an M&periment, had two “trans- 
mitters’’ placed immediately under the Mount Olivet 
stand from which r. Beecher preaches, and ar- 
ranged with the Bell Telephone Company to have 
them connected with his own house, at 69 Union 
Place, in this city, and_with the Brooklyn central 
office of the Telephone Company. 

Sass the places connected with the latter office 
was the house of Mr. Pope, the president of the com- 

any, at Elizabeth, N. J., where a large party of 
riends was assembled to witness the experiment. 

At this latter house the connection was perfect. 
All the morning service, including the singing, the 
prayer, the reading of the Scriptures, every word of 
the sermon, and the applause of the congregation 
was heard as distinctly as if all the party had been 
worshipping in Plymouth Church. 

At Newark and in different offices in this city, the 
results were quite effective, but they were not in 
every instance heard so distinctly as in Elizabeth, 
The trial was repeated in the evening, and was ‘ust 
as successful as in the morning. 





o ee eo eee 
THE BEST “VEHICLE.” 

The word “vehicle” (anything that carries) is in 
familiar use among medical men, meaning any liquid, 
sauce, or substance that will “carry” a powder in 
solution, or “carry” down a pill. But the uninitiated 
are likely to misunderstand it,—though in the fol- 
lowing instance ignorance of its meaning happened 
to do more good than harm: 


A physician was called in a foreign family to pre- 
scribe for a case of i t ption. He gave 
them a ne pill to b for pills, and wrote the direc- 
tion: “Qne pill to be taken three times a day, in any 
convenient vehicle.” 

The family looked into the dictionary to get at the 
meaning of the prescription. They got on well until 
they got to the word vehicle. They found “cart, 
wagon, carriage, buggy, wheelbarrow. %s After grave 
consideration, they came to the conclusion that the 
doctor meant the patient should ride out, and while 
in the vehicle, he should take the pill. He followed 
the advice to the letter, and in a few weeks the fresh 
air and exercise secured the advantage which other- 
wise might not have come. 





—_——_@__— 
HOW HE FOUND OUT. 

Not a few people in America fail to value the good 
reading they get for very little money in a family 
newspaper simply because they are always too much 
inahurry. A San Francisco paper quotes the con- 
fession of one of the hurried ones: 


I was travelling in an open buggy last week. I was 
caught inastorm. I stopped at a deserted house— 
nobody to talk to and nothing to rend but a copy of 
a religious paper which I happened to have in my 
pocket. So I read it all through, and I was surprised 
to find how much there was in it, and that the quality 
was fully o— to the quantity. The reason that 
have not fully appreciated it before is, that I have 
been too busy to read it all through. But now I am 
going to take time every week to do so. Why, I 

arned some things from the advertisements that are 
bmi to me the subscription price for a year.—Occi- 

ent. 


And the result was that he went to the office of 
that paper, and subscribed for it at once, and became 
a constant reader. 

—_——_—____— 


MISPRONOUNCED WORDS. 
The following words are often mispronounced. It 
will be well for the young reader to look them out in 
the dictionary, and fix the right sound and accent. 


Usually, zodlogy, yolk, virago, turbine, tour, trow, 
tiara, thyme, telegraphy, tassel, suit, strata, soot, 
sonnet, soirée, salmon, romance, robust, repartee, 
raspberry, pristine, radish, rapine, prairie, polonaise, 
platean, pianist, piano forte, orang-outang, orion, 
orchestra, nausea, naiveté, ty , libertine, Le wey 
jaguar, heinous, homeopathy, height, giraffe, ghoul, 
finesse, European, equipage, encore, dncat, disha- 
bille, — Sea, Marmora, Mont Cenis, Moscow, 
Potosi, Port Said, Pom — Odessa, Nuecus, Edin- 
burgh, Ecuador, Ivry, Messina, Bombay. 





“UNCLE Billy” Travers is a noted Wall-Street wit. 
One day he saw a well-known financier standing ata 
street corner with his hands in his pockets, and 
turning to a ee he said in his stambling way, 
“There EF.tces S-s-sam B-b-ar-row, and he’s g-g-got 
his hands in-his own pockets.” 


‘*WILL you have some more beans, Johnny?” “No.” 
“No what?” “No beans,” said wrnels solemnly pre- 
tending not to understand what is desired, 
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